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Mission Neosho 
THE FIRST KANSAS MISSION 
T. F. Morrison 

N 1820 the United Foreign Missionary Society, an organization 

supported by the Presbyterian, Reformed Dutch and Associated 
Reformed churches, established among the Osages on the Neosho 
river, near Fort Gibson, Indian territory, a mission school known as 
Union Mission. 

In 1821 the same organization, under the superintendency of the 
Rev. Philip Milledoler, established a mission near Pappinsville, 
Bates county, Missouri, known as Harmony Mission. The super- 
intendent was the Rev. Nathaniel Dodge. He was assisted by the 
Rev. Benton Pixley. The mission family numbered altogether forty- 
one persons, of which twenty-five were adults and sixteen were 
children. Among the members were the Rev. William B. Mont- 
gomery, Doctor Belcher, Daniel H. Austin, Samuel Newton, Samuel 
B. Bright, Otis Sprague, Amasa Jones, John Seeley, Susan Comstock, 
Mary Weller, Mary Etris, Elizabeth Howell and Harriet Woolley. 
All the men were married and were accompanied by their families. 
In the group were ministers, a physician, blacksmith, carpenter, mill- 
wright, shoemaker and two farmers. The women, many of whom 
had taught school in the East, were fitted to teach sewing, knitting, 
cooking and music to the Indians. 

Members of the missionary party traveled by wagon to Pitts- 
burgh where two boats were built, on which, with their goods, they 
descended the Ohio river to the Mississippi and up this river to the 
Missouri. Thence they proceeded to the mouth of the Osage which 
was ascended to the place where the mission was to be built. The 
objective point was reached 112 days after leaving Pittsburgh.? 

Harmony Mission commenced with two Osage pupils and in- 
creased this number to fifty-five. In 1825 the Osages relinquished, 
by treaty, all their claims to land lying in Missouri and removed to 
what is now Kansas. Notwithstanding the migration of the Osages, 
which took them seventy miles from the mission, Harmony was 
continued until 1836.* 


1. Green, Ashbel, A Historical Sketch of Domestic and Foreign Missions in the Presby- 
terian Church (Philadelphia, 1888), p. 65. 


2. (Pelham, Cornelia), Letters on the Chickasaw and Osage Missions (Boston, 18388), p. 68. 
8. Indian Treaties and Laws and Regulations Relating to Indian Affairs, 1826, p. 254. 
4. Missionary Herald, Boston, v. 82, p. 194. 
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The migration to Neosho county, Kansas, had commenced as 






























early as 1815, when 1,000 Great Osages under Chief White Hair 0 
built a village about four miles down the Neosho river from present DB 
Shaw, Kan. The village was known as White Hair’s Town and 
contained eight log houses and 100 bark and grass houses. It was a E 
pretentious Indian town with flagstone sidewalks and a grist mill. q 
c! 


The site of the village is on the west side of the river in section 2, 
township 29, range 19, Neosho county. When the first white settlers b 
came there were eight stone chimneys standing; the houses had been 
burned. The Osages had been induced to come to their new home 
by Pierre Chouteau,® the Indian trader, who had established a h 
trading post sixteen miles down the river from White Hair’s village." 

Continuing the program of work among the Osages, the United 
Foreign Missionary Society established, in 1824, Neosho Mission. 
In September of that year, from Harmony Mission in Missouri, 
came Benton Pixley, accompanied into the wilderness only by his 
wife and two small children. Pixley was a college graduate, a Latin 
and Greek scholar. 

The family arrived by wagon and moved into a vacant cabin that 
had been built by one of Chouteau’s traders. Pixley selected a site ie 
for the mission in a stately oak grove about one half mile west of 8 
the Neosho river and forty rods from a small natural lake near what tl 
is now Shaw, Neosho county. He set to work felling trees prepara- 
tory to building a log house for his home in the coming spring. He 
continued at this work during the fall and winter, having at the 
same time to provide wild game for the sustenance of his family. 
In the spring white men came from Harmony Mission and assisted 
him in erecting a large log house. Another log house was built at 
the time for a school room for the Osage children, and hewn log 
seats were placed in it. This room was also used as a church for 


5. White Hair’s village has been variously located by historians. William E. Connelley 
in his History of Kansas establishes the location in section 16, township 28, range 19. How- 
ever, Mr. Connelley also states that Boudinot Mission was established opposite the town of 
White Hair, and since the site of Boudinot Mission is known to be on the Neosho river near 
the mouth of Four Mile creek, it would appear that the village was somewhat south of 
section 16, township 28, range 19. The writer establishes the location in section 2, township 
29, range 19 as the result of a study of the ruins on that site, also an Indian’ cemetery. 
Interviews with pioneers and the descendents of early settlers support the theory. 

6. “About 1796, Manuel Lisa secured from the then government of Louisiana, a monopoly 
to trade with all the Indians on the waters of the Missouri river. This, of course, included the 

Previous to that time the trade went to traders in competition, among these the 
Chouteaus. The monopoly of Lisa cast out the Chouteaus. Pierre Chouteau had at one time 
easeved a monoply of the Osage trade. When he was superseded as agent of the tribe by 
Lisa, he sought some means of continuing his profitable business relations with the tribe. He 
determined to divide it, and to settle a part of it beyond the ane er of Lisa. He induced 
the best hunters of the tribe to go with him to the Lower Verdigris. . . . The date of 
the formation of this band and its migration to the Verdigris is given eas about 1808 by 
Lewis and Clark, Doctor Sibley and Mr. Dunbar, in their report published in 1806.”— 
Connelley, W. E., History of Kansas (1928), v. 1, p. 207 & 


7. [Pelham], Letters, p. 168. 
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Osage adults on the Sabbath. The Osages built seven log houses 
near Pixley’s for permanent homes. 

In the spring of 1826, Daniel B. Bright, instructor in farming at 
Harmony, came to live with the Pixleys. Ground was plowed and 
crops were planted and cultivated. The Osages assisted with the 
crops and an abundance of beans, watermelons, pumpkins and 260 
bushels of corn were produced.* These were probably the first 
crops of the sort produced in Kansas by white men. Also in 1826 
came Cornelia Pelham to assist the Pixleys with the teaching. She 
had taught at Harmony and Union missions. Her letters and daily 
records of events at Neosho Mission provide an excellent descrip- 
tion of the country and its agricultural possibilities. An attempt 
was made to teach the Osages how to farm, but no mention is made 
of their agricultural pursuits after their work with the first crops in 
1826. A report from the mission to the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions in 1827 sets forth the following: 

Neosho is about in the center of the Osage reservation from north to south, 
just within the eastern line of that reservation, and without the western line of 
Missouri. The face of the country is neither level nor mountainous, but what 
is called rolling prairie. There are few trees, except on the banks of rivers and 
smaller streams. The soil is good and capable of producing, in great abundance, 
the necessaries and comforts of life. If the Indians should become moderately 
industrious, their external circumstances would be rapidly improved; and they 
could soon get all the implements, which are required, in the ordinary progress 
of agriculture from a rude to a more perfect state. 

From 1825 to 1828 Neosho Mission was a busy place. The Indian 
children came daily for two months in each year to the school, and 
Missionary Pixley was expected to see that the noonday lunch was 
provided for them. Here, too, came the squaws with their small 
children to beg for food, while the Indian men gambled in their skin 
tents and bark houses in the Indian villages. The Great Osages 
lived in a village four miles down the Neosho river and the Little 
Osages lived a few miles up the stream. Strange bands of Indians 
came frequently to pilfer and steal and make war upon the Osages. 
Amidst all these exciting and dangerous surroundings, eighty-five 
miles distant from the nearest white settlement, this lone missionary 
labored, prayed, preached and taught the untutored savages, truly 
one of the heroes of Christianity. 

For three years Benton Pixley devoted much of his time to learn- 
ing the Osage language. He spent many evenings in the Indian tents 
and rude bark houses listening to the talk of the Indians and ac- 


8. Annual Report, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 1827, p. 136. 
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companied them for months on their summer and fall hunts to 
familiarize himself with the language. Once he went with them on 
a bear hunt. They started from what is now Shaw and went down 
through southeastern Kansas, northeastern Oklahoma, Arkansas and 
through the Ozarks of Missouri. They started on the hunt in the 
midst of a storm of hail and rain. When night overtook them their 
situation was frightful; the ground was covered with ice, and of 
course it was not a trifling labor to kindle a fire and prepare food. 
However, as the missionary said later, he might have had a toler- 
able night, as he had two blankets to lie upon and one to spread 
over him to keep off the hail and rain, if it had not been for the 
dogs, who, to use his own words, “contended for their share of the 
blankets and fire with a zeal not to be controlled. They were con- 
tinually walking over me, and no whipping would drive them from 
their purpose.” Night after night he passed with no other bed or 
shelter than the three blankets afforded him. His food was unsalted 
meat, boiled, without bread or vegetables, except that every day or 
two they had a little boiled corn. When they started in the morning 
he knew not where he was going. While the weather was the coldest 
the Indians were not disposed to talk much, and sometimes it seemed 
as if his labor was almost lost in following them. 

While on the hunting trip with the Indians Pixley tried to impart 
to them all the religious instruction his imperfect knowledge of the 
language would allow. One evening the chief, under whose particu- 
lar guardianship he was, and whom he called his host, proposed a 
variety of questions to him, which it was painful to feel himself un- 
able to answer as fully as he desired. The Indian chief propounded 
the following: “What made the sun turn dark in the middle of the 
day?” (alluding to an eclipse.) “What makes white men so anxious 
to get money? . . . Why do whites make the negroes slaves? 
e% What land is beyond the American? . . . What beyond 
that?” 

In October of 1827 the Rev. Benton Pixley wrote at length to the 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, reporting conditions 
as he found them among the Osages. Of their family state he wrote: 

As it respects the kinds of labor they perform I might say, speaking gen- 
erally, that they perform none. They are lamentably destitute of ingenuity 
and aptitude in contriving and making things for their use and comfort. They 
seem in this respect to be inferior to the Indians, who formerly inhabited New 
England. Such a thing as a basket, I never saw among them. Their dress, 


excepting such as is used in their dances, exhibits deplorable negligence and 
laziness. Their game has been so abundant, that they have felt little need of 
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agricultural labors, and have consequently established a habit of considering it 
dishonorable for a man to do much besides hunting and going to war. Other 
employments bring upon him an insupportable derision. Indeed it is hardly 
possible to make you understand with what an iron-handed despotism the airy 
phantom, Ridicule, holds this people in subjection and drives them miserably 
along to perdition. I offered large wages to a young Osage, Milledoler, who 
has long attended school at Harmony, to induce him to remain with me 
through the present winter, and assist me in acquiring his language, he, at the 
same time, learning the English. This, he said, he would be glad to do, but 
remarked, “The Osages call me a fool.” Although he understands much of 
our language, he can hardly be persuaded to speak a word of it in presence 
of the Indians.® 


Another instance, showing the current of feeling among the Osages, 
and the prevalence and power of this servile fear of ridicule, is set 
forth in a story told by Pixley: 


A boy, of ten or twelve years of age, was lounging about my house, without 
clothing, and apparently without shame. When I inquired the cause of his 
being thus destitute, his mother gave as a reason, that they were poor, and had 
no clothing. I accordingly gave him an old gray garment, which would have 
been an abundant covering, according to the Indian fashion. But as he still 
continued to go in the same condition as formerly, I inquired the cause, and 
was told by his mother “that he was ashamed to put on the cloth I gave him, 
because it was not blue,”—that being the color of the cloth uniformly sold by 
the traders to the Indians. Poor creatures! they are ashamed of nothing of 
which they ought to be ashamed, but are ashamed of every thing that is 
virtuous and praiseworthy. 

You ask how this people live. If by living be meant place, manners, and 
accommodations,—in the summer it is on the prairies, in the winter in the 
village-huts; three months perhaps in these huts, and betwixt two or three 
months on the prairie; the rest of the time they are scattered here and there, 
a few families together, hunting, moving every day or two, and lodging where 
night overtakes them. Their accommodations are few and simple. A few 
wooden dishes, two or three horn-spoons, a knife, and a kettle or two, make 
up the amount of their household furniture. Their houses and manner of 
building them is equally crude. They set two rows of the little poles in the 
ground, of sufficient width for their accommodation, and bring them together 
in a curve at the top. These they cover with flags or buffalo hides, and when 
in their towns have mats laid upon the ground to recline and sleep upon. 
Their food, while in the town, is principally jerked meat, boiled corn, dried 
pumpkins, and beans. Wild fruits, acorns, and other nuts, in the season of 
them, make up what is lacking, and when their provisions are exhausted they 
move off on their hunts. If they kill nothing the second or even the third day, 
they are not alarmed. Acorns or roots of the prairie are still at hand to 
supply them with a supper, so that the fear of starving is the last thing that 
would be likely to enter an Osage mind. 

The women plant the corn, fetch the wood, cook the food, dress the deer- 
skins, dry their meat, make their moccasins, do all the business of moving, 
pack and unpack their horses, and even saddle and unsaddle the beasts on 


9. Missionary Herald, Boston, v. 24, p. 79. 
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which their husbands and other male kindred ride; while the men only hunt 
and war, and, when in their towns, go from lodge to lodge to eat, and drink, 
and smoke, and talk, and play at cards, and sleep; for with them it is no mark 
of ill manners to doze away some hours of the day in their neighbor’s lodge. 
And were you here now, just to go through their towns on a tour of observa- 
tion, you would probably find more than four fifths of the men employed in 
gaming, and scarcely one engaged to any useful purpose. 


Writing of their religious knowledge, beliefs and customs, Pixley 
said: 

When I tell them I came to teach them the word of God, they sometimes 
sneeringly ask, “Where is God? Have you seen him?”—and then laugh that 
I should think of making them believe a thing so incredible, as a being who 
sees and takes knowledge of them, while they cannot see him. They indeed 
call the earth, the sun and moon, thunder and lightning, God; but their con- 
ceptions on this subject are altogether indefinite and confused. Some old 
men, who are more given to seriousness and reflection, frankly declare that 
they know nothing about God—what he is, or where he is, or what he would 
have them do. 

They speak of him as hateful and bad, instead of being amiable and good. 
They often say, “They hate him; he is of a bad temper; they would shoot him, 
if they could see him.” 

Of a future state of rewards and punishments, they have no conception. 
Some, indeed, perhaps the generality of them, have some confused ideas of a 
future state of existence, and suppose if they are painted when they die accord- 
ing to the particular mark of their family, they shall be known, and join those 
of their relatives who have died and gone before them. But these ideas are 
only what might be called the traditions and superstitions of the common 
people, and are regarded as foolishness by others, who, in their philosophic 
pride, treat it as a chimera. Only a few days since, I was declaring to an Osage 
the fact, that the soul existed after death in a separate state from the body. 
For some time he seemed, I knew not why, strangely intent upon catching a 
fly. Having at length succeeded, he crushed the insect to death between his 
fingers; then laying it on the floor, and rubbing it about until not a vestige of 
it remained, he triumphantly exclaimed, “What remains to exist? Where is 
the soul?”—drawing his conclusions that men died and returned to nothing in 
the same way. 

Yet of all creatures, . . . they seem to be most subject to supernatural 
fear and alarms. This, of itself, puts a great check upon their nightly depre- 
dations, which would otherwise be intolerable. Darkness presents so many 
terrors to their affrighted imaginations, especially around their towns where 
their dead are buried, that few have courage to go abroad at night beyond 
the light of their own dwellings. 

As it respects their religious customs, one is often reminded of several 
passages of Scripture. When the women cut off their hair, which is their 
glory and their ornament, as they often do in case of mourning, we are re- 
minded of the prophet’s declaration, “Cut off thy hair, O Jerusalem.” In cases 
of fasting, also the women put earth on their heads, and men ashes or soot 
on their faces, forcibly reminding us of those hypocrites, of whom our Saviour 
speaks, “who disfigured their faces, that they might appear unto men to fast.” 
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If you invite them to eat, when their faces are thus covered with soot and 
ashes, they are very ready to comply, but only on condition that you first 
furnish them with water to wash, for except they wash they eat not, holding 
the tradition of the elders. In case of the death of any relative, they send 
for such as they choose should come and mourn for them, though others often 
join as volunteers. I was witness to a ceremony of this kind, where a child 
had recently died. While some were preparing the child for burial, five women 
of their choosing, as I was afterwards informed, stood around crying, or pre- 
tending to cry, making a doleful lamentation. At length they ceased, and each 
went to a skin of buffalo-grease standing in one corner of the lodge, and took 
two or three pounds apiece, as a remuneration for their services in mourning 
for the dead, and then quietly and cheerfully returned to their homes.!® 


An unfriendly Indian agent and two rival Indian chiefs brought 
Mission Neosho to its closing chapter. Chief Clamore of the Little 
Osages, who was unfriendly to missionaries, died about 1825, and 
his son, Clermont, succeeded him as chief. The young chief, Cler- 
mont, was also unfriendly to missionaries and encouraged his young 
warriors to commit depredations at Mission Neosho. White Hair, 
chief of the Great Osages, was friendly to the missionaries and en- 
couraged them in their work. He and Clermont were rivals. 

The religious services held by Benton Pixley at Neosho were often 
disturbed and broken by young Indian men. On one occasion a 
band of Indians broke up a meeting and destroyed the hewn log 
seats in the church room. Complaints were made to the Indian 
agent, who was not in sympathy with the mission, and Pixley 
closed the mission, expecting to reopen it; but it closed forever. The 
matter was reported to the Board of Foreign Missions and in the 
annual report of the board, 1829, we find the following: 

In the course of last autumn and winter a difficulty arose between Mr. 
Pixley and the agent, which ultimately made it necessary that the station 
should be relinquished for the present. Mr. Pixley is not censured by the 
Committee. On the contrary, they deeply sympathize with him on account of 
the injurious treatment which he received; and especially on account of the 
trial which he experienced in being obliged to leave the poor natives without 
any teacher after he had so far acquired the language of the people as to make 
himself understood by means of it. In the circumstances of the case, the Com- 
mittee could not take any other course than to advise him to retire from the 
opposition which had been excited against him by the most profligate means. 
He therefore removed his family to the white settlements in Missouri, whence 
he is expected to return to the mission whenever a suitable opening is found.!! 

The mission was relinquished in 1829, and the Rev. Benton Pixley 
and his family went to Independence, Mo., where he was retained 
as the first Presbyterian minister in that place. This was the closing 


10. Ibid., pp. 79-81. 
11. Annual Report, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 1829, p. 80. 
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scene, and thus the curtain fell on the first mission in what is now 
Kansas. 

Mission Neosho, from the viewpoint of the Indians, was a failure. 
It did not succeed in converting them to Christianity nor did it 
revolutionize their habits of living. The Indians were not exactly 
indifferent to the agricultural skill of white men, but they could 
not be induced to devote themselves to such pursuits. This was 
especially true of the men. They were content with the efforts of 
the squaws, who on small tracts of land along the creeks, cultivated 
and produced beans, pumpkins, watermelons and corn sufficient for 
the family needs. The importance of the mission lay in the fact 
that it was the first mission in Kansas and pointed the way to the 
establishment of other missions. 














Speculative Activities of the Emigrant 
Aid Company 
Russet K. Hickman 

HE Kansas struggle had as a background a sharp contest of two 
civilizations for possession of the land. Back of all the tumult 

and shouting was this elemental conflict between two economic sys- 
tems, in either of which control of the land was the first essential for 
success. One was typified to a high degree by the slaveholding 
Missourian of the fertile Missouri frontier,’ the other by the enter- 
prising Yankee, or his western descendant who had turned farmer. 
Back of the invasions of the Missourians into Kansas territory was 
more than once a claim dispute with tragic results, which became a 
rallying cry of the Proslavery party of Missouri.2 The North, not 
to be outdone by the South, was by 1856 engaging in similar organ- 
ized invasions on a large scale, and endeavoring to hold strategic 
centers for the cause of freedom.* In this struggle the South was at 
a great disadvantage, as it lacked the fluid capital of the North, 
while the market value of slave property in a rough-and-tumble 
Kansas frontier settlement was extremely uncertain.* Concerted 
efforts were nevertheless made by the western Missouri frontiersmen 
early in 1854 to “stake a claim in the territory,” whether they in- 
tended to reside there immediately or not.5 When they heard of the 
formation of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, a “vast 
moneyed corporation” formed to transport “hirelings’” from the 
Eastern “brothels,” and seize the fertile lands near their very fire- 
sides, their anger knew no bounds, and they began to organize to 


1. See Harrison A. Trexler, “Slavery in Missouri, 1804-1865," Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History and Political Science, Series XXXII, No. 2. The greatest increase in slave 
population in Missouri during the fifties came in the fertile counties nearer the Kansas border, 
and along the Missouri river. Hemp was the chief crop, and was very profitable. Platte 
county, home of Sen. David R. Atchison, was a leader in its production. 

_2. The Coleman-Dow claim trouble, which terminated in a fatal shooting, led to the 
Missouri invasions of December, 1855. Similar troubles later around Fort Scott furnished, in 
part, the background of the Montgomery raids. 

3. The National Kansas Committee was the directing body, headed by Thaddeus Hyatt. 
It had been appointed by the Buffalo convention of Kansas aid societies, in midsummer of 
1856. The entrance of the Northern train, under Gen. James H. Lane, was the most spectacu- 
lar of these Northern “invasions.” 

4. There never were more than a few slaves actually held as such in Kansas. 

5. This “custom” was not peculiar to Missouri, being povetiont in Iowa and elsewhere on 
the frontier. Participation in a nearby election, where he was legally excluded, was also 
paw samy J done wherever a frontiersman believed his interests particularly affected. There is 
perhaps no instance, however, in which it was done in such a mass way as by the Missourians 
in Kansas. 
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control the polls, to “beat the Yankee at his own game.”® Un- 
fortunately for them, they could turn to no organization comparable 
to the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, and its successor, 
the New England Emigrant Aid Company, which could “let capital 
be the pioneer.” 

The plan of artificially promoting emigration to new and unsettled 
lands was not a new one, being in substance followed by land com- 
panies in our earlier history. Not long after the Revolution two 
classes of dealers in land had made their appearance—the speculator 
or “land jobber,” who aimed primarily at a “quick turnover” and a 
large profit on as small an investment as possible; and the “land 
developer,” who bought large tracts for the purpose of long-time 
investment, and might then try to “hurry civilization” by various 
improvements and inducements aimed to obtain and hold settlers.” 
The characteristic American disease of land hunger, or “terra- 
phobia,” however, usually led the promoters to overemphasize quick 
sales at the expense of true development, and with the unlimited 
expanse of cheap lands to the west, was a factor in making the 
panics of the nineteenth century more severe. In these plans there 
appears to have been in the past little effort to consciously control 
the political destiny of any particular region, prior to the advent of 
the Emigrant Aid Company.’ This organization (including both 
the Massachusetts and the New England companies), was the first 
to unite on a large scale the objects of investment in land and free- 
dom in the territories, to be attained by a plan of promoted emigra- 
tion.® The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, in 1845 a youthful minister 
in Washington, was very unfavorably impressed by the admission 
of Texas, and wrote a pamphlet entitled How to Conquer Texas Be- 
fore Texas Conquers Us, appealing for the immediate settlement of 
Texas by the North.’° Hale was one of the first to associate himself 
with Eli Thayer in the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company, but 


6. This movement was motivated in particular by the desire to protect slavery in Missouri, 
which would be in a critical  — with Kansas free, and with enemies on three sides, as 
well as within Missouri itself.—See James C. Malin, “The Proslavery Background of the 
Kansas Struggle,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, v. X (December, 1923). The move- 
ment to prevent the abolitionizing of Kansas (and then Missouri) gathered its chief force in 
Missouri coincident with the news of the vast plans of the Emigrant Aid Company, and was 
largely distinct from the earlier movement to open Kansas (and Nebraska) to settlement. It 
culminated in the Lexington convention of July, 1855, and declined completely after the 
advent of Gov. John W. Geary. 

7. A. M. Sakolski, The Great American Land Bubble (New York and London, 1932), p. 
73 et seq. This is an enlightening though somewhat superficial treatment of the general subject. 

8. Any such plan of organized emigration would have courted failure by running counter 
to the strongly individualistic nature of the frontiersman. 

9. It was followed by a host of smaller organizations. 


10. Edward E. Hale, Memories of a Hundred Years, v. II, pp. 142, 145, quoted by Cora 
oie “The First Book on Kansas,” Kansas Historical Gustwin, v. tl, No. 2 (May, 1938), 
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disclaimed all credit for originating the plan, and gave full credit 
to Thayer. “He conceived the scheme, he arranged the working de- 
tails of it, and by his comprehension and ingenious combinations so 
adjusted it, in the beginning, that to practical men it has always 
seemed an eminently practical affair.” ™ 

In the struggle to exclude slavery from the territories, the North 
should not give up in despair, Eli Thayer argued. By forming a 
moneyed corporation Northern emigrants could be gathered into 
companies and “planted” at points favorably situated to win the 
new territory of Kansas for freedom. The settler would be well re- 
warded in the increased comforts of civilization, and the stockholders 
would receive a comfortable dividend on their investments. What 
more could be asked for? When in a short space of time Kansas 
was free, turn to the border South, and colonize it similarly..*7 By 
investing money a contributor could plant a saw mill and a steam 
engine in Kansas. The snort of the steam engine (instead of the 
crack of the blacksnake), would signalize the victory of free labor 
over slavery. “Saw-mills and Liberty!” became a slogan of Thayer, 
which was widely proclaimed in the New England press.'* 


11. Hale to the editor hg the North American Review, February 3, 1855, published in the 
April —~4 (v. LXXX, 548), pe qustes by Dolbee, op. cit., p. 177. "The letter was in 





inted a of C. H. Branscomb as to the real origin of the company. Hale 
remarked that his __ pamphlet was one which “‘no one read, and I could not induce any 
one to consider the idea. It contained no plan of operation . . ,” and Thayer had never 


seen or heard of it when he originated his plan, (Compare the Texas’ project of the company, 
in 1860, mentioned ey Hale was much interested in properly providing for the host 
of foreign immigrants who reached our shores, and in 1852 delivered a sermon on this subject 
A, Dolbee, op. cit., p. 141). Without doubt he was influential in obtaining the inclusion of 
— for their transportation to the West, when the Emigrant Aid Company was projected. 

tensive plans were then announced, but little was ever accomplished. 

12. For further details see Thayer's volume, A History of the Kansas Crusade (New 
York, 1889). 


18. For example, $f eg Journal of November 16, 1855, clipped in the “Thomas 
H. Webb Scrapbooks,” VI, p. : “This droll phrase, which has become, it is said, quite 
& proverb among the Free State bon in Kansas, really expresses very well the nature ‘of the 
power which the North has in the control of the destiny of the territory.” Immediate state- 
hood depends on furnishing homes to the thousands now moving in. There is enough timber, 
if it can be sawed into lumber. This necessitates steam saw-mills. ‘But these steam saw- 
mills cannot be put up by squatters who need every cent they have for their oxen, ploughs, 
and the transport of their families. To obtain them at all, they must induce capitalists to 
furnish them,”’ or some organization such as the Emigrant Aid Company 

Thayer was a leading exponent of the doctrine of organized emigration. (See in particular 
his two speeches in the appendix of The Kansas Crusade.) The general law of emigration 
westward following parallels of latitude could thus be avoided, and Northerners settled in 
communities of their own, in the South. With them would go their schools and churches, 
free labor, and the higher real estate values of the North. Slavery could never compete 
economically with freedom, and must die. Nor should one stop at the Gulf of Mexico, as 
Nicaragua and Central America offered equal opportunities for the gospel of freedom. In 
1858 Thayer, then a representative in Washington from the ‘Worcester, Mass., district, de- 
livered a speech in 2 os house of representatives, depicting in glowing terms the glory of 
colonizing Central America. This would relieve the pressure of population in Massachusetts 
and the East. “But I will speak now of that which constitutes the peculiar strength of 
emigration of this kind, and that is the profit of the thing. . . It is profitable for 
every one connected with it; it is profitable to the people where the colonies go; it is profita- 
ble to the colonies, and it is profitable to the company, which is the guiding star and the 
protecting power of the colonies. . 

“Well, sir, if we give them a better ‘civilization, the tendency of that better civilization 
is to increase the value of real estate, for the value of property, the value of real estate de- 
upon the character of men who live upon the land, as well as upon the number wh 
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In response to the petition of Thayer and colleagues the Massa- 
chusetts Emigrant Aid Company was incorporated in April, 1854, 
under the laws of the commonwealth of Massachusetts. Its charter 
stated the purpose was that of “assisting emigrants to settle in the 
West.” * Its capital stock was limited to five millions of dollars, 
to be divided into shares of $100 each. The literature of the com- 
pany argued that the defrauding of emigrants could be avoided by 
organizing them in groups and locating them properly in the un- 
settled territories of the West, thereby removing the surplus of both 
native inhabitants and foreign immigrants.** The settler would be 
enabled to migrate more cheaply and in better manner, and his 
actual settlement in the West would be facilitated by the erection 
of temporary boardinghouses, and steam sawmills and gristmills, by 
the company. The company would reserve only those sections in 
which the boardinghouses and mills were located, but as they would 
become the centers of the new territory the consequent rise in prop- 
erty values at these points would enable the trustees to dispose of 
their holdings when the territory entered the Union as a free state, 
at a profit to the company. A market would be opened in the West 
for Eastern products. The troubled question of freedom or slavery 
in the territories would thus be settled in less time than it had taken 
in congress, and in a decisive manner.’® 

Because the stockholders became afraid they might be held in- 
dividually responsible for their investments, the Massachusetts Emi- 
grant Aid Company never functioned. To correct the defect the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company was formed in July, 1854, 
but was not incorporated until the following February. To make 
provision for the interim, action was vested in the trustees—Eli 


live upon it.”—The Kansas Crusade, appendix II, pp. 280-282. From this arose the high 
hope of profit from a corporation, based on such principles. 

In this speech Thayer appealed to the South for —, quite as much as to the North. 
The humor of his remarks caused frequent laughter. e congressional committee never re- 
ported on the subject. Thayer’s entire position may be viewed as one of “Manifest Destiny.” 

14. Charter of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Company (Boston, 1854). The capital 
stock could be invested in real estate, but not to exceed $20,000 in value in Massachusetts. 
Not more than four dollars on the share was to be assessed during 1854, and not over ten 
dollars in any succeeding year. Each stockholder was entitled to one vote for each share 
held, up to fifty votes. 

15. The company came to be much interested in German immigration, which had reached 
a high peak after 1848. In 1854 it was reported in the press as having chartered a steamer 
to import immigrants from Hamburg, but in actuality the plan never went much further than 
the stage of investigation. In 1857 Dr. Charles F. Kob was employed to set up a German 
paper in Kansas (the Kanzas Zeitung of Atchison). It was then hoped to send him to 
Germany later, in the interest of colonization. The company had a strong penchant toward 
German settlers, as strongly opposed to slavery. 

16. Company document, entitled: Organization, Objects, and Plan of Operations of the 
Emigrant Aid Company (Boston, 1854), pp. 3-6. Not over $20,000 was to be invested in 
property in Massachusetts. However, as soon as a million dollars was subscribed, it was 
planned to collect a mere four per cent for the operations of 1854. Such details were not 
realized by the general public, who were often deluded by the reports of the tremendous 
wealth of the company. 
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Thayer, Amos A. Lawrence, and Moses H. Grinnell (later J. M. 8. 
Williams)—acting under private articles of association.* These 
trustees continued as the chief directive force in the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company, thereby achieving a unified and continuous 
course of action under both the temporary and permanent com- 
panies.’* The capital stock of the “permanent” company was limited 
to a million dollars, with a paper capitalization of $200,000, con- 
sisting of ten thousand shares of $20 each, par value. Its announced 
purpose, like that of its predecessor, was that of “directing emigra- 
tion westward, and aiding and providing accommodations after ar- 
riving at their place of destination.” ™” 

The plan of action which was followed quite consistently by the 
company,”° was formulated by a committee appointed at a meeting 
of the incorporators early in May, 1854.2" It was the belief of this 
committee, as stated in its report, that as soon as subscriptions to 
the stock amounted to a million dollars the annual income from this, 
with later subscriptions, might “be so appropriated as to render most 
essential services to the emigrants; to plant a free state in Kansas, 
to the lasting advantage of the country, and to render a handsome 
profit to the stockholders upon their investment. . . .”** The 
directors were advised to contract immediately for the conveyance 
of 20,000 persons from the Northern and Middle states to the point 
selected for the first settlement, to be forwarded in companies of 
200, at reduced rates of travel.2* Where settlements were planned, 


17. Daniel W. by oy Annals of Kansas, 1541-1885 (Topeka, 1886), p. 46. Also company 
document, History of the New England Emigrant Aid Company (Boston, 1862). Thayer also 
tried to circumvent the financial defect in the charter by organizing the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany of New York and Connecticut under the laws of Connecticut (July, 1854), but its 
waste were never extensive. For a careful study of the organization of the various 

companies, see Samuel A. Johnson’s “The Genesis of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany,” New England Quarterly, v. III, No. 1 (1930). 

18. When the New and Emigrant Aid Company formally organized in March, 1855, 
after obtaining a charter of incorporation, John Carter Brown was made president, Amos A. 
Lawrence treasurer, and * A H. Webb secretary. Eli Thayer and J. M. 8. Williams were 
made vice-presidents, and also served on the executive committee. Of these Thayer and 
Lawrence had the greatest influence. 

19. Charter of the New - 7" Emi t Aid Company (Boston, 1855). Approved by 
the governor on February 21. e oiuadines 4 the “temporary” company were made associ- 
ates in the permanent one. The new articles of incorporation made it clear that subscribers 
eould not be held liable for more than the amount of their subscription. The company 
formally organized under the new charter on March 5, 1855, and elected a complete slate of 
officers.— Documentary History of the New England Emigrant Aid Company, p. 11. 

20. The writer uses the term “Emigrant Aid Company,” or simply “company” to denote 
what was in actuality one acting organization. 

21. This committee consisted of Eli Thayer, Alexander H. Bullock, and Edward E. Hale 
of Worcester, and Richard Hildreth and Otis Clapp of Boston. 

22. Thayer, The Kansas Crusade, p. 27. (A copy of the report is included.) 

23. The trustees advertised for bids * = conveying not less than twenty, nor more than 
fifty thousand " (Boston Daily Advertiser of 


persons, during the present season. 
June 20, 1854, clip in “the “Thomas H. Webb Scrapbooks,” hereafter denoted as ‘‘Webb,”’ 
v. i, »®. 7, wonder that the frontier Missouri slaveholder, patriotic to his section and 
f Eastern capital, should be given a case of the “jitters,” especially when these 
details of of the company were so widely broadcast. 
The emigration under the company’s auspices in 1854, as obtained by totaling the various 
groups, was only 708 (not including, of course, those induced indirectly to go, or those joining 
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a boardinghouse or receiving house should be constructed, to ac- 
commodate temporarily 300 emigrants while they were locating a 
place of settlement. Steam sawmills and other machines needed in 
a new settlement, which could not be easily bought by individual 
settlers, were to be forwarded by the company, to be leased or run 
by its agents. A weekly newspaper would be the organ of the com- 
pany. The report specifically noted: 


4th. It is recommended that the company’s agents locate and take up for 
the company’s benefit the sections of land in which the boardinghouses and 
mills are located, and no others. And further, that whenever the territory 
shall be organized as a free state the directors shall dispose of all its interests, 
then replace, by the sales, the money laid out, declare a dividend to the stock- 
holders, and— 

5th. That they then select a new field, and make similar arrangements for 
the settlement and organization of another free state of this Union. . . . 

Under the plan proposed it will be but two or three years before the com- 
pany can dispose of its property in the territory first occupied, and reimburse 
itself for its first expenses. At that time, in a state of 70,000 inhabitants, it 
will possess several reservations of 640 acres each, on which are boardinghouses 
and mills, and the churches and schools which it has rendered necessary. From 
these centers will the settlements of the state have radiated. In other words, 
these points will then be the large commercial positions of the new state. If 
there were only one such, its value, after the region should be so far peopled, 
would make a very large dividend to the company which sold it, besides re- 
storing the original capital with which to enable it to attempt the same ad- 
venture elsewhere.24 
It was, in brief, a plan to tame the frontier and introduce at least 
some of the amenities of civilization in advance of the settler, by a 
judicious investment of capital. “Let capital be the pioneer.” * 

During the years 1854-1855 the Emigrant Aid Company passed 
through a period of severe economic trial. There was a lack of 
agreement within the company as to the proper course to be fol- 


lowed. Should the aim of making Kansas and the territories free 


later of which no record was kept). The total number transported by the company during 
its entire history probably did not number over a few thousand. In 1860 there were only 

1,282 people living in Kansas who had come from Massachusetts. See the article by William 
O. Lynch, “Popular Sovereignty and the Colonization of Kansas From 1854 to 1860,” Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, Proceedings 1917-1918, Extra No., May, 1919. 

Yet Thayer claimed, in a speech in November, 1854, that the company had already been 
o. pare introducing 5,000 settlers.—Congregationa) Journal, November 23, in “‘Webb,”’ 
v. Il, p. 19. 

_ 24. Thayer, The Kansas Crusade, pp. 27, 28; Organization, Objects, and Plan of Opera- 
tions, of the Emigrant Aid Company, pp. 8-6. The latter gives the plan in greater detail, 
and was evidently written later, to apply also to the final company, then planned. 

25. The agents of the company in Kansas, particularly 8. C. Pomeroy and C. H. Brans- 
comb, often praised this 7 in their official correspondence. In his appeals for men and 
money in New England ayer followed a like course. Branscomb, then an agent in Kansas, 
wrote to the trustees, November 21, 1856: ‘“‘What we especially want is the expenditure of 
capital in the territory. Emigration will follow capital of itself’ . . . without the in- 
tervention of such cumbersome and expensive devices as the National Kansas Committee, 
which had spent much in getting its trains into the territory. “I have more reason than ever 
to admire the simplicity and jency of our plan. . . . Let capital be the pioneer.” 
—‘Records of the Company Trustees,” v. II, “ igrant Aid Collection.” 
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be followed to the exclusion, in large measure, of the hope for profit? 
If so, it would be largely a charitable organization. But regardless 
of the answer to this question there was the even more pressing one 
as to where the finances were to be obtained to meet the running 
expenses of the company and support its agents in Kansas. Eli 
Thayer best typified the profit motive in the company, and Amos 
A. Lawrence the one of charity. The entire career of Thayer sub- 
stantiates the conclusion that the profit motive was a leading one 
in his life, and that even his hopes of reform had a silver lining. 
There is, in fact, reason for the belief that if the Missouri Com- 
promise had not been repealed Thayer would nevertheless have pro- 
jected some kind of emigrant aid company, but when the Nebraska 
issue became the great one of the day he immediately placed his 
project in the Nebraska spotlight.2* In his volume The Kansas 
Crusade Thayer discusses this problem under the heading “Charity 
vs. Business in Missionary Enterprise.” His original plan had been, 
he says, to conduct a company on orthodox business principles, “able 
to make good dividends to its stockholders annually, and at its close, 
a full return of all the money originally invested. . . .”*" This 
would have meant the location of towns wherever advisable, and 
investment in Missouri as well as Kansas land. He advised the 
purchase of land in Kansas City, but this was blocked by his 
associates. 

The main objection of my associates to my original plan of a money-making 
company was a fear that people might say that we were influenced by pecuni- 
ary considerations in our patriotic work for Kansas. Therefore, they did not 
desire any return for any money invested. So we went on the charity plan, 
and were never one-half so efficient as we would have been by the other 
method, and were fully twice as long in determining the destiny of Kansas.2% 


Thayer said in another passage: 


I had not then, and have not now, the slightest respect for that pride in 
charity which excludes from great philanthropic enterprise the strength and the 
effectiveness of money making. . . . Why is it worse for a company to make 
money by extending Christianity than by making cotton cloth? . . . The 
truth is, that the highest civilization is the greatest creator of wealth. She is the 

26. The writer does not wish to be unduly harsh in judging the part of Thayer, and 
advances this view as merely a probable assumption. Early in February, 1856, Thayer re- 
plied to the attack of President —_ aN the company (New York Evening Post, February 


6, 1856, in “Webb,” v. IX, p. 49): he company would have been formed, and put in 
operation, had the Missouri Cc d in force. 





; «4 ae repeal of the 
issouri Compromise made Kansas the best field for the operations of the company. Had 


Kansas not been opened to settlement, some other field would have been chosen."’ See, also, 
William E. Connelley, A Standard History of Kansas and Kansans (Chicago, 1918), v. I, 
p. 347. 

27. The Kansas Crusade, p. 58. 


28. Ibid., 59. A more accurate conclusion might be to say that the company, despite 
> conflicting } Fe -up, followed a rather continuous business plan, which included charitable 
ements. 


16—51 
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modern Midas, with power to turn everything she touches into gold. Properly 
equipped, and with proper direction, she will conquer and supplant any in- 
ferior condition of men. . . .% 


Amos A. Lawrence, on the contrary, regarded the company as an 
organization formed primarily to attain a great political and philan- 
thropic goal. He never expected it to pay dividends, and doubted 
that the stockholders would ever see their money again. He wrote 
to Professor Packard of Bowdoin: 


The shape in which it is presented is objectionable, that is, as a stock com- 
pany, and it imposes on those who manage it the responsibility of making 
dividends or of becoming odious. It was with great reluctance that I meddled 
with it at all; but it was just about dying for want of concerted action and 
for want of money and business knowledge on the part of those who had 
started it.3° 


He advised a clergyman who questioned him concerning investing 
in the stock of the company: 


Keep your money for your own use, rather than do anything of that sort. 
The value of land stock companies is the most delusive of all stocks. 
Some of my coadjutors in this enterprise would, if they had the money, invest 
large sums in the stock, but fortunately the sanguine ones who have property 
are all in debt, and the poorer ones must rest content. I have taken consider- 
able, but only so much as I am willing to contribute to the cause; and I have 
already given a part of this away, and intend to do the same with the 
balance .31 


Lawrence opposed from the start the plan to make the company 
a speculative concern, and in effect announced his position publicly.®? 
He objected in no uncertain terms to the proposal to purchase real 
estate in Kansas City to the amount of $28,000, as “contrary to the 
articles of agreement which we have signed as trustees, and by which 
we are prevented from making any expenditure beyond the amount 
of funds actually in our hands,” and as being “for the purpose of 


29. Ibid., p. 60. “Now, if we apply the above reasoning to an organized, peaceful 
competition of free labor with slave labor in the former slave states, it will be readily seen 
with what certainty freedom would have been sustained.” The national constitution gave 
freedom the power to destroy slavery. ‘‘Now if it was true, as the census proved, and as all 
the people of the free states inaintained and believed, that our civilization was superior to 
that of the slave states, then we were at ony | at any time to go into the inferior states 
and establish free labor there.” In fact, they had a great inducement to do so, by means 
of a corporation which could take advantage of the rise in property values which would 
follow the economic conquest of the South. Although this was written in 1889, Thayer's 
published words of before the Civil War were in much the same tenor. 

80. Quoted in William Lawrence’s Life of Amos A. Lawrence (Boston and New York, 
1899), p. 80. 

_ 81, Ibid., p. 80. When the campaign to sell the stock of the Massachusetts Emigrant 
Aid Company largely failed, Lawrence proposed that the trustees take large additional shares, 
and himself took a large block, to forestall failure. He gave away a considerable number 
of shares to such Kansas patriots as M. F. Conway, G. W. Dietzler, 8. N. Wood, &. F. 
Tappan, and others. 

82. At an adjourned meeting of the company at Chapman Hall, Boston, June 19, 1854, 
Lawrence announced on behalf of the trustees that all subscribers might be called on for 
the full amount of their subscription (contrary to the original plan) within a year, and no 
promise could be made to return any part. The work would go on indefinitely, until the 
territory was free.—Boston Commonwealth, June 20, in “Webb,” v. I, p. 9. 
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speculating, to make a profit, and is not necessary in order to ac- 
complish the object for which the society was formed. It is using 
the good name of the company to create a rise in value in the 
neighborhood of our purchases,” ** and might place the trustees in 
an unfavorable light. He regarded it extremely doubtful that such 
property could ever be sold for cash. Lawrence actively opposed 
the views of Thayer, writing confidentially in October, 1854: “His 
views are very different from mine, and he states them as though 
they were a part of the plan of the society; and I requested him not 
to do so; but if he promulgated them at all, to say that they are his 
own.” ** Lawrence differed with Thayer in regard to the hope for 
profit, to the plan of Thayer to free the slave states in the near 
future, and to the practice of making large promises to gain emi- 
grants, promises which could not be fulfilled.* 

Which of these views predominated in the early years of the com- 
pany? It appears that the influence of Thayer was considerably 


33. Memorandum of Lawrence, to Messrs. Williams and Thayer, August 26, 1854.— 
Kansas letters of Amos . Lawrence, hereafter termed ‘‘Lawrence Letters’ (copies in Kansas 
State Historical Society), 21. “We have good reason to believe that we have good agents, 
and I propose that our Lant in land be small, and that they shall have an interest in it. 
Also that the emigrants shall have the privilege of buying small portions of us at prime cost.’ 

It is evident that the “articles of agreement” mentioned by Lawrence were the private 
ones signed when the Massachusetts company was given up as unworkable. 

34. Amos A. Lawrence to Pliny Lawton (marked confidential), Boston, October 26, 1854, 
ibid., p. 35. Compare the following letter of Lawrence to Edward E. Hale, February 25, 1855, 
ibid., p. 54. The Worcester subscription (excepting that of Thayer) turns out to be ‘value- 
less, ‘being collected for something entirely different from the purposes of the company. The 
notices in the paper, that parties will go twice a week, that the fare will be only $25 (it will 
be that much to St. Louis), is all “‘untrue and impossible, and creates confusion and dis- 
trust.” He is led to the conclusion that they will have to separate Foe the gentlemen at 
Worcester. ‘‘You shall be ‘Young America’ and we will be the ‘Old 

At that time many pertinent criticisms were appearing in the aot hy , a concerning the 
company’s course in 1854. 

35. This was perhaps the most just criticism of the company. The New England press 
was full of unfavorable accounts by emigrants many of whom had returned completely 
disillusioned, the “dupes” of “high pressure salesmanship” tactics. No doubt they expected 
too much, and knew little of life on the frontier. Many printed their “laments” in poetic 
form, for which prizes were offered by Eastern papers. The ae comes from one of 
the winners, and was entitled “The Kansas Emigrant’s Lament”’ 


I left my own New England, 
The happiest and the best 
With a — Kansas fever 


Raging in my breast 
Oh that LP a England! 
Oh that lovely home! 
If I live to reach you, surely 
never more will roam. 


I came to Lawrence city, 
A place of great renown, 
Alas! what disappointment 
To find so small a town. 
The houses were unfinished, 
The people had no floors, 
The windows had no glass in, 
And sheets were used for doors. 


I sought an Astor palace, 

And a table where to eat, 
They gave me poor molasses, 

With some bread and salted meat. 
Oh my mother’s pantry! 


” —Herald of Freedom, October 13, 1855. 
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more powerful, but that it was greatly toned down to obtain the 
codperation of Lawrence and those opposing speculation, while as 
time went on, the company was increasingly indebted to Lawrence, 
who was always ready, as a last resort, to underwrite its activities, 
when finances could not be obtained elsewhere.** From its earliest 
history the company began to invest in Kansas property with the 
hope of ultimate gain. This hope was well expressed by the execu- 
tive committee late in 1855: “The executive committee therefore feel 
warranted in saying, it is rendered certain that at no very distant 
day the stockholders may have returned to them the whole amount 
subscribed, and it is probable that they will receive in addition a 
large dividend.” In addition to the securing of freedom to Kansas, 
was “the great probability, almost certainty of realizing a large 
profit on the investments already worth more than the whole stock 
subscriptions.” However, such “estimates of pecuniary profit are 
based on the probability of the success of the efforts of our friends 
in making Kanzas a Free State.” ** 

The Emigrant Aid Company probably would have succumbed 
from financial troubles during the early years of its existence, save 
for the timely aid given it by Lawrence. While the original com- 
pany had announced great plans for a five-million-dollar concern, 
it was soon decided to begin operations when a million dollars had 
been subscribed.** After the original charter was abandoned, and 
the final New England Company projected, it was decided that a 
capital of $200,000 would be sufficient.*® At the meetings in Chap- 
man hall, Boston, Thayer appealed for action to save freedom on 
the Kansas prairies, stressed the commercial and industrial disad- 
vantages of slavery,*® and obtained a number of important sub- 
scriptions, notably those of J. M. S. Williams and Charles Francis 
Adams. Later at New York he obtained the powerful aid of Horace 
Greeley and the New York Tribune, and additional subscriptions.*! 
Yet, in general, sales of stock were hard to make, and cash in hand, 


36. After 1856 Thayer was primarily concerned with other matters. The writer has seen 
no evidence, however, for concluding that any serious rupture had taken place within the 
company. 

87. Statement of property, signed by the executive committee, and submitted to the 
quarterly meeting of the directors (of the New England Emigrant Aid Company), November 
27, 1855.—“Emigrant Aid Collection” of documents of the Kansas ilistorical Society. A 
resume of property held at that time is given below. (Here, as elsewhere, words or phrases 
in italics were stressed by the original authors, and not by the writer of this article.) 

88. Thayer, op. cit., p. 80. 

89. Ibid., p. 58. 

a Ibid., pp. 30-33. 

Ibid. The same author, “The New England Emigrant Aid Company,” in Proceedings 
of the Worcester Society of Antiquity, v. VII, pp. 55-56. 
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which was so much needed to carry on operations in Kansas, was 
even harder to obtain. The trustees, who then constituted the act- 
ing company, had signed articles of agreement preventing them 
from making any expenditures beyond the amount of funds actually 
in their hands.*2 They were consequently in a grave quandary by 
late summer, 1854, with no available stock subscriptions, “since we 
cannot make any assessment until the sum of $50,000 is subscribed, 
and now we have barely $20,000, and from the efforts which have 
been made we must infer that the stock, like all stock in land com- 
panies, is looked on with distrust . . . ,” * or that other reasons 
prevented subscriptions. In this predicament Lawrence advised that 
each of the trustees take an additional $10,000 subscription, and 
thereby attain the working capital of $50,000.44 Yet in November, 
1854, only $12,731 had been received into the treasury, and about 
twice that amount subscribed, on which a half had been assessed.* 
Early in 1855 important meetings were held in New England in the 
interest of the company and Kansas, but the financial returns were 
disappointing. At these meetings Thayer stressed the hope of profit 
from the investments in Kansas, as was his custom.** The financial 
embarrassment of the company continued, and early in March 
Lawrence wrote: “A crisis has arrived in the affairs of the Emigrant 
Aid Company, and the whole fabric must come down with a crash 

unless we have energy enough to avert it.” Pomeroy would 
be forced to suspend all operations, unless money could be ob- 


42. Memorandum of Lawrence, to Williams and Thayer, August 26, 1854 (cited above). 


43. Quoting the same document further, Lawrence appears to have distrusted the Emi- 
grant Aid Company at this time even more than other land companies. He had considerable 
interests in western lands, and was aged later a trustee of the Kansas Land Trust, which 
acquired large holdings around Quind: 

44. Lawrence, Life of Amos A. ie 85; Lawrence to J. M. 8. Williams, Septem- 
ber 2, 1854. It appears that Lawrence an accordingly, but not all the other trustees. 
There had been no money to honor the Kansas drafts sent in by Pomeroy, and Lawrence 
paid them himself. The company was already six or seven thousand dollars in debt to him. 
“Meanwhile we are making large promises as to what we shall do for settlers, which are 
certain to be broken, and hich will entail much dissatisfaction,’ Lawrence wrote. 

At this same time reports were circulating in Missouri of the tremendous projects of the 
company, which was reputed to be immensely rich. 

45. Documentary History of the New England Emigrant Aid Company. In the fall of 
1854 the company sent a circular letter to the ministers of New England, appealing for sup- 
port and fui Receipts had been, it stated, “altogether inadequate to sustain the activity 

vigor of the enterprise.” 

At a later time a much wider appeal was made to the same profession, with much more 
success (1855). 

46. Clipping in “Webb,” from the Kennebec Journal, Augusta, Maine, February 2, 1855: 
The meeting there was held in the hall of the house of representatives. Thayer made a long 
address, and stressed the importance, from a commercial point of view, of making Kansas a 
child of New England. Those who went out six months ago were now worth, in some cases, 
$3,000 each, in their locations in Lawrence. The 600,000 European immigrants directed by 
the society into the Southwest, would prove a mighty force against slavery. Each state should 
in addition furnish its quota. The company also wanted a fund of $200,000. They ho 
to establish ten cities, and invest $10,000 in each, which would provide a sawmill, machine 
shop, reception house, etc. The company takes a fourth of the lots in a ow. A fourth of 
the profits will be divided among all who take stock. Kansas for freedom! 
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tained.*7 The executive committee considered the subject at an 
April meeting, relieved Pomeroy, but did little to solve the riddle. 
Pomeroy addressed the first annual meeting of the company at 
Boston on June 1, and praised its technique in planting towns in 
the territory. Soon thereafter he began a series of speeches through 
New England, in which he appealed for money to send sawmills to 
the settlers, and for subscription to the company’s stock.*® Never- 
theless, Lawrence continued to advance money, and became increas- 
ingly irritated at the method in which business was carried on in 
the territory. In September he wrote to C. H. Branscomb: 


It appears to me that the plan of conducting operations in Kanzas with 
borrowed capital, and incurring debts which cannot be paid without further 
loans is not a good one. If, as in some kinds of business, the property ac- 
quired were convertible into cash, it would not be so liable to objections; but 
we have very little which can be thus converted.5° 


Apparently in order to sever his connection with the financial 
morass into which the company was sinking, Lawrence, on Septem- 
ber 26, 1855, handed in his resignation from the position of treas- 
urer.*! No action appears to have been taken by the executive com- 
mittee, whose members probably hoped that he would reconsider his 
move. Early in October Lawrence wrote more urgently: “As I have 
resigned my place as treasurer some way must be devised or the 
company must go to the wall.”5? While still in this state of suspense, 
he continued to pay in an individual way, drafts on the company.** 
Some sort of an agreement must have been effected, as Lawrence 


47. Lawrence to J. M. 8. Williams, Boston, March 2, 1855 (“Lawrence Letters,” p. 57): 
In the face of this dark situation, Pomeroy was permitted to overdraw his account, the com- 
pany expecting to make it up later. Lawrence appears to have “weakened” somewhat in 
his opposition to speculation, at this time. He wrote Pomeroy in April (ibid., p. 75): ‘‘Do 
not fear to buy the Kaw lands freely for the company. The company needs something to 
make money with, more than the trustees or outsiders. . . . As to stock subscriptions, 
they have almost ceased.” 


48. Adjourned moving of the executive committee, April 18, 1855 (‘‘Trustees’ Records,” 
v. I): Only $26,840 had then been paid for shares, with nearly eleven thousand still outstand- 
ing. Lawrence reported around $39,000 subscribed, at the first annual meeting. Despite the 
crisis, the executive committee authorized the purchase of a steamer, the Grace Darling, if 
Messrs. Lawrence and Webb consented. Lawrence objected, believing that such investments 
would leave little margin for profit. 

49. Hampshire Gazette, Northampton, July 10, 1855, in ““Webb,” v. IV, p. 209: Pomeroy 

promised a mill for the Hampden colony, ‘“‘on condition that the citizens of Hampden county 
will subscribe three thousand dollars to the stock of the Emigrant Aid Co.” The sawmills 
would be the nuclei for free settlements. Money thus given for the cause of freedom “is not 
asked as a donation, but simply as an investment, which will pay a good dividend in a few 
years. 
_ 50. Lawrence to Branscomb, September 22, 1855, “Emigrant Aid Collection.’ He con- 
tinues: “‘some of the executive committee have already taxed themselves to pay the drafts 
of Mr. Pomeroy, and may be willing to go on increasing the amount, but this makes them 
creditors in relation to the very property which they are appointed to hold in trust.’’ Such 
was “expressly forbidden by our by-laws.” 

51, Letter of resignation of Lawrence included in minutes of the executive committee 
meeting of September 29. Lawrence added that the duties of the office were so pressing 
that they required the entire time of a competent person. 

52. Lawrence to Dr. Cabot, October 9, 1855.—‘‘Emigrant Aid Collection.” 


53. Lawrence to Branscomb, October 19, 1855.—Ibid. ‘‘I have not heard of the appoint- 
ment <= successor as treasurer of the Emigrant Aid Company and think there must be 
some m err. 
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retained his position. Later in the fall Thayer came to his aid with 
a new plan, to meet the crisis. 

At the meeting of the executive committee late in the fall of 1855 
it was made clear that the funds of the company were exhausted, 
and that Lawrence had advanced heavily of his own resources. Some 
of the committee were much discouraged, and repented having 
adopted the “charity” plan, Thayer states. Thayer proposed an 
immediate campaign for funds among the “friends of freedom” in 
New York, and left immediately on this mission. In that city he 
conferred with Simeon Draper and George W. Blunt, who called a 
meeting of prominent and wealthy men, to whom Thayer made a 
special appeal.®> A series of meetings in New York and Brooklyn 
rewarded Thayer and his assistant, C. H. Branscomb, with a number 
of large subscriptions, among which those of Horace B. Claflin and 
Rollin Sanford were notable.°* Henry Ward Beecher’s congregation 
also contributed liberally, as did William Cullen Bryant, editor of 
the New York Evening Post. Thayer continued his campaign into 
the early spring of 1856, when he returned to his customary work of 
raising colonies.°* The immediate crisis to the company had then 
passed, and the troubles in Kansas, coupled with the interest in 
the election of Fremont, brought indirectly a new interest in the 
company.®® 


54. Lawrence retained his position until 1857 when he permanently resigned. At about 
that time he made the following summary statement (letter of Lawrence to Giles Richards, 
March 22): “I find that within 2 years I have sent $20,000 and more to Kansas from my 
own means, and of which not a dollar can ever come back to me or my heirs, for I have 
never owned $200 there which I have not given to the settlers.’ 

Lawrence stated, in a letter in 1855, that his wealth was around $120,000. One sixth of 
his private fortune was then spent for the cause of freedom in Kansas. 

55. Thayer, The Kansas Crusade, pp. 188, 202-205. The same author, “The New 
England Emigrant Aid Company,” in Proceedings of Worcester Society of Antiquity, v. VII, 
pp. 55-56. His appeal included the following passage: ‘“That New York merchants were more 
interested pecuniarily in this result (freedom in Kansas) than were any other people in the 
Union; that if they would compare their sales of goods to Kentucky with those to Ohio, they 
would need no further argument. . E This was the time to act decisively, by means 
of a conservative company, which would in all cases support the government. 

56. Claflin and Sanford each gave six thousand, Thayer states (preceding citations). 
Other large subscribers were Henry H. Elliott, George W. Blunt, David Dudley Field, 
Thaddeus Hyatt, Bowen and MacNamee, Cyrus Curtis, Moses H. Grinnell, and Marshall O. 
Roberts. Speaking later at Syracuse, N. Y., Thayer said that $50,000 was subscribed in 
New York City. Lawrence, testifying before the special Kansas committee at Washington 
(May, 1856), stated that about $95,000 had then been paid in for subscriptions to stock, 
plus $4,000 of donations (34th cong., 2nd sess., H. R. Report No. 200, p. 874). 

laflin remarked long after this that the six thousand he paid the company in 1856 had 
been several times repaid by the excess of profit on goods sold in Kansas and Kansas City 
over what it would have been if slavery had prevailed (Thayer, p. 209). 

57. Thayer was nominated for congress from the Worcester, Mass., district in 1856, and 
was elected. He argued that Kansas would be free, regardless of whether Fremont were 
elected. At the end of 1856 he left the Kansas work, and began his Ceredo, Va., project 
(see footnotes numbered 76 and 136). 

58. Contributions were collected in many places in 1856, to relieve those injured by the 
troubles in Kansas (and perhaps in part to help elect Fremont). In this the machinery of 
the Emigrant Aid Company was taken advantage of. Its agents might accept gifts for relief, 
and at the same meeting take subscriptions to the stock of the company. When Lawrence 
resigned the treasurership in May, 1857, he said: “You will find the company free from debt, 
and its prosperity entire,”” with the shares never more valuable.—Documentary History of the 
Company, p. 22. 
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The early literature of the company stressed the plan to transport 
emigrants, but the records of the company do not indicate any in- 
come from this source. Investment in sawmills and gristmills, to be 
rented or sold to the settlers, offered a better hope for income or 
profit. The original plan of action provided that the company for- 
ward the steam sawmills and gristmills needed in its pioneer com- 
munities, to be run or leased by its agents. The pioneers themselves 
could not be expected to furnish such products of capital, it was 
argued. Thayer and the representatives of the company greatly 
emphasized the importance of such machinery, whereby free labor 
could multiply itself, and make sure a victory over slavery.5°® By 
the fall of 1855 the company could report a mill in each of its five 
settlements, although no doubt they were not all in operation.® So 
anxious were the settlers to obtain these mills for their communities 
that they were frequently willing to pledge the company a share of 
the townsite in return.* This service would have been of signal 
benefit to the settlers if the company had been able to furnish the 
mills quickly, and keep them in good order, but the lack of ready 
finances, coupled at times with poor management in the territory, 
more than once defeated the plan. Thus 1854 passed with no mill 
in operation in Lawrence, and none in the entire territory.°* When 
mills finally were obtained the agents had difficulty in keeping them 
running properly, and further trouble in collecting the rents when 
due. 


As a part of the plan to transport emigrants to Kansas, the com- 
pany planned a series of hotels and receiving houses, to provide 


59. See the speeches of Thayer. 


60. Statement of the executive committee, to the quarterly meeting of the directors, 
November 27, 1855, ‘“‘Emigrant Aid Collection.” The settlements then included Lawrence, 
Manhattan, ampden, Topeka, and Osawatomie. The book value of these mills then totaled 
$28,400, out of a total of $82, 550 of property. 


61. Manhattan, Osawat Wab Claflin (Mapleton), and Batcheller (later Mil- 
ford) were examples. The company also at times authorized the sale of its mills, and the 
purchase of town shares with the promete (for example, Burlington).—‘‘Emigrant Aid Collec- 
tion.” It was a general rule of the company to avoid payments in cash, as far as possible, 
and pay instead in company property, shares, etc. During its entire history, a considerable 
number of mills were owned or passed through the hands of the company. A large proportion 
of the real estate acquired from time to time was obtained from the town companies in return 
A me —_ furnished, thus avoiding a direct cash outlay.—See the documentary History of 

» P. . 

62. New York Daily Times, January 10, 1855: “The Aid Companies have done something 
toward introducing Northern emigrants, but not nearly so much as their feeble efforts have 
stimulated the slave interests to do. With lavish promises, the Massachusetts Company in- 
duced some hundreds to go to Kansas, a large proportion of whom, disgusted before they 
have ever seen Kansas, or finding that their circumstances were inadequate to meet the 
realities of the case, have returned, some to stay, and some to take a new start in the 
spring. . . There is no doubt that, at this very moment a large proportion of needless 
ees is being endured by those who went out under its auspices. With a whole summer 
in which to provide sawmills, lumber, and boardinghouses, according to promise, the first of 
November found them without a mill in successful operation, and a mere tent, the sole shelter 
for newcomers at Lawrence. 

This was a harsh but rather truthful judgment, as the company’s record for 1854 = 
not very good, due to slowness in getting started. Later more success was achieved. At 
second annual meeting of the company in May, 1856, it was reported that all five of the 
company’s mills were in operation. 
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temporary shelter. In 1854 the chief hotel at Kansas City was 
purchased, at a reported cost of $10,000. In 1855 the Free State 
hotel at Lawrence was erected as a receiving depot for emigrants, 
at an estimated cost of over $15,000.%* By May, 1856, the company 
claimed to have spent $96,956.01 in Kansas, of which by far the 
largest part had gone for the two hotels, and for engines and mills.® 

The plans of the company centered upon speculations in real 
estate, particularly in the towns which their emigrants had had a 
leading part in founding. The project for a future income or profit 
of this nature was emphasized, particularly by Thayer and Pomeroy, 
in the meetings in New England and the East. It was kept much 
more quiet in the territory, but was well known by the leading men, 
and many others as well. This was more than once brought for- 
ward, particularly by the Proslavery party and their colleagues in 
Missouri, as a general condemnation of the company.®* Clause four 
of the plan of operation provided that: “It is recommended that the 
company’s agents locate and take up for the company’s benefit the 
sections of land in which the boarding houses and mills are located, 
and no others,” ®? such properties to be disposed of whenever the 
territory became a free state, and a dividend declared to the stock- 
holders. This plan was put in effect at the first settlement of the 
company, at Lawrence, and was consistently followed thereafter.® 
In 1855 the towns of Topeka, Osawatomie, Manhattan, Hampden, 


68. Kansas Weekly Herald, Leavenworth, October 6, 1854. Any such exact figures are 
always open to question, due to the method of payment. 

64. This hotel was destroyed by the raiders from Missouri in the troubles of 1856, and 
thereby led to a claim by the company against the United States government, which was in 
1897 transferred to the University of Kansas. 

65. Pamphlet History of the New England Emigrant Aid Company (1862). The company 
also took stock in the hotel at Manhattan, and considered other hotel projects. The sale of 
these properties later brought plenty of trouble to the company. The greatest difficulty lay 
in carrying out the terms of a sale which was largely not a “cash down” one. However, in 
ant) Ssancnctiens the agents of the company probably were merely following current business 
practice. 

_ 66. For example, by John Calhoun, in an address before the “Law and Order” conven- 
tion at Leavenworth on November 14, 1855 (reported in Kansas City Enterprise, December 1), 
Calhoun charged that, while political objects were kept in view, the almighty dollar was 
never lost sight of, as they hoped, by abolitionizing the territory, to become large land owners. 
} he strong criticism of the company during the winter of 1854-1855 led to a meeting of 
its friends at Lawrence (described by William H. Carruth in his article, “The New England 
Emigrant Aid Company as an Investment Society.”—Kansas Historical Collections, v. V1). 
The activities of the company were praised, as well as the “basis” on which it was operating, 
i. e., a share of the town lots. 

67. Thayer, The Kansas Crusade, pp. 27-28. 


_ 68. In addressing the first annual meeting in May, 1855, Pomeroy reported there were 

eight towns of prominence among which were included Lawrence, Topeka, Pawnee, Boston, 

Osawatomie, and Grasshopper Falls. Northern workmen thus controlled the right points. 

“They have their mills, and their machinery—their churches, and newspapers. With the 

exception of Council City, there is not another center of influence or trade in Kansas." This 

queer of public opinion had been arrived at “‘quietly but thoroughly.""-—‘‘Kansas Territorial 
ippings.” 

Boston was renamed Manhattan. The company never invested in either Grasshopper 
Falls or Pawnee. The latter proposed site of the state capital was a speculative project in 
which Gov. Andrew H. Reeder and officers at Fort Riley were interested. Council City 
(later Burlingame) was the projected site of the American Settlement Company. 
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and Wabaunsee were established.*® By the close of that year the 
company estimated its real estate in the towns of Lawrence, Man- 
hattan, Topeka, and Osawatomie (exclusive of mill properties, 
hotels, buildings, lumber, horses, etc.) , at the book value of $31,100."° 
No consistent rule was followed in determining the proportion of 
a town site to be held by the company. At times the original amount 
was reduced by the town companies at later meetings. It has been 
pointed out that in Lawrence the share of the Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany was reduced from a half of the original town site to a fourth, 
and in the spring of 1855 to ten of the 220 shares of the town stock 
(two of these in trust for a university).71 At Topeka the original 
agreement gave the company a sixth of the lots “as a consideration 
for the erection of a mill, a schoolhouse, receiving house, etc.,” 7? 
but this was later reduced to one thirty-sixth. At Osawatomie, on 
the other hand, the original proportion of a third of the town site 
was retained by the company.** Much discretion seems to have 
been left in this regard to the bargaining ability of the Kansas 
agents, Pomeroy, Robinson, Branscomb, and Conway," who were 
expected to follow the accepted business practice, and do the best 
possible for the company, in their execution of its instructions. 
The year 1856 was one of transition in the history of the company. 
The increased sale of stock subscriptions, coupled with the greatly 
increased popular interest in the work of the organization, appear to 
have given new hope of attaining the main objectives—freedom in 
the territory, and a dividend to the stockholders.**> The troubles 
resulting from the incursions of the Missourians, with the blockade 
of the Missouri, put a temporary check upon business, but the ar- 
69. Documentary History of the Company. Wabaunsee really did not get well under way 
until 1856, when the famous New Haven <r, sponsored by Henry Ward Beecher, left 


for that place, armed with “rifles and Bibles.’ ampden was located on the Neosho, about 
fifty miles south of Lawrence, in the spring of 1855. 


70. Report of the executive committee to the quarterly meeting of the directors, Novem- 
ber 27, 1855, in “Emigrant Aid Collection.’’ Total property in Kansas and Missouri was 
then estimated at $82,550, distributed as follows: Lawrence, $36,900; Manhattan, $9,700; 
Hampden, $3,000; Topeka, $8,100; Osawatomie, $17,300, and Kansas City, $7,550. The 
Kansas City hotel had been recently sold, but the transaction had not been completed. 

71. Carruth, op. cit., p. 98. Also documents included in A Memorial of the University 
of Kansas in Support of Senate Bill No. 2677. Concerning the bitter quarrel over the Lawrence 
town site, see A. T. Andreas, History of the State of _Nonde (Chicago, 1883), p. 315. In 
1857 the company owned 117 lots in Lawrence. 

72. Original agreement of the Topeka Town Association, December 5, 1854.—F. W. Giles, 
Thirty Years in Topeka (Topeka, 1886), p. 21. This work’ gives a very good account of the 
various steps in the founding of a town in Kansas. 

73. The other two thirds was owned by O. C. Brown and William Ward—‘‘Emigrant Aid 
Callection.”” 

74. 8S. C. Pomeroy, 1854-1862; Charles Robinson, 1854-1856; C. H. Branscomb, 1854- 
1858; and M. F. Conway, 1858-1862. Pomeroy acted as treasurer of the agents, kept books, 
and was chief in importance in transaction of business, from 1854 to February, 1858. There- 
after Conway became general agent. 

75. However, a circular of the company dated August 10, 1856, requested an canes gem 
to rebuild the Free-State hotel, and put up the saw and grist mills hawk ted purchased, and 
concluded: “But the funds of the company are nearly exhaused. 
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rival of Gov. John W. Geary brought a restoration of order in the 
fall. The company had suffered a large loss in the destruction of 
the Free-State hotel, but nevertheless it continued its program of 
investment, even though collections were not easy to make in the 
territory, and few sales had been completed.** The events of the 
year showed the value a well-located town on the Missouri river 
would be to the Free-State party and its friends at a distance. 
Charles Robinson was a leading promoter of the newly projected 
town of Quindaro, on the Missouri, three miles below Parkville, Mo. 
Early in January, 1857, Robinson was in Boston in the interest of 
Quindaro. The company purchased ten shares of Quindaro stock 
and made plans to aid in its development.” It was announced that 
$500,000 had already been subscribed for investment, and that a 
hotel, sawmill, gristmill, machine shop, and paper mill would be 
constructed.** With such evident “puffing,” Quindaro enjoyed a 
transitory boom, later to pass into oblivion. 

In 1857 the company invested in several Wyandot floats, to safe- 
guard the title to its properties. Pomeroy had in 1855 urged the 
company to invest more extensively in these claims, as sure to bring 
returns, but the proposal was then declined, further than laying a 


76. Even the sale of the hotel at Kansas City remained “‘in the air,’’ the terms having 
not been satisfactorily met. A little later the hotel site at Lawrence was sold to T. W. 
Eldridge for $5,000. 

Lawrence wrote to J. Carter Brown on July 9, 1856 (“Lawrence Letters,” p. 151): “As to 
the Emigrant Aid Company, I have very much the same view as yourself; that it has done 
its work. But you always find it odious to propose the destruction of an organization of 
which you are a manager. Such might discourage the settlers. ‘‘As to the stock, its value 
will probably become steadily less, as no sales of land can be made to keep down the expenses.” 

hayer was at this time becoming increasingly interested in other things. Besides being 
a candidate for congress, he had begun the manufacture of a new type of rifle which, it was 
announced, would far exceed the Sharpe in effectiveness. He was also planning his Ce redo, Va., 
project, with which the company declined to codperate. 

77. Pomeroy’s statement of expense for September 1, 1855, to December 15, 1856— 

“Emigrant Aid Collection.”” The ten shares, valued at $3, 614.80 were obtained by trading 
to the town company one of the three mills ‘which had been dumped into the Missouri river 


by the “border ruffians,”’ and later recovered.—Minutes of executive committee for 1857. 
Abelard Guthrie was vice-president of the town company, and Robinson treasurer and 

agent to sell shares. Robinson was also the Kansas agent of the closely allied Kansas Land 

Trust, a company formed in 1856, with its main office in Boston, to invest in Kansas land. 


Its depositors included J. M. S. Williams of the Emigrant Aid Company, and Oakes Ames, 
later involved in the Credit Mobilier scandal. Joseph Lyman was treasurer, and Amos A. 
Lawrence one of the trustees. The trust bought land extensively in and around Quindaro, 
promising Robinson a good share of the profits. In 1857 it sold a large amount of its land 
to Robinson, who gave his notes, signed by Guthrie. By 1860 Robinson had paid nothing 
on these purchases, although contrary to his agreement. This placed Guthrie in a very tight 
situation (see quotations from the diary of A. Guthrie, edited by W. E. Connelley, and pub- 

ed in the Nebraska State Historical Society's Proceedings and 3 S. Second Series, 
v. III). The trust was placed in a difficult position, because of ~~ trouble to complete the 
sale to Robinson, and the impossibility, after the panic of 1857, of selling any additional 
land. The holdings appear to have been divided in 1860. (The Kansas State Historical 
Society has an incomplete collection of the trust papers. These, with the diary of Guthrie, 
are the authority for these statements.) An arbitration in 1860 found the Quindaro town 
company deeply in debt to Robinson. 

78. Wilder, Annals of Kansas, p. 148. Late in 1856 the company sent a saw mill to 
Wabaunsee, but a loan was necessary to the operators to set it up (‘‘Minutes of the Meetings 
of the Connecticut Kansas Colony,” p. 148). Evidently it was not satisfactory, as the town 
company the following June offered a bonus for a mill. Pomeroy favored such going towns, 
rather than ones newly projected. He proposed to also finance a hotel and a Wyandot float, 
for Wabaunsee. The latter was granted. The property stake of the company in the town 
was limited to the mill and site. 
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float at Lawrence.” However, the need of surety of title came to 
be more clearly appreciated, as the stake of the company in the 
Free-State towns of the territory grew. Hence the Emigrant Aid 
Company, on its own initiative, or in codperation with other town 
promoters, arranged from time to time to locate Wyandot floats on 
such towns as Lawrence, West Lawrence, Manhattan, Topeka, and 
Burlington.*® 

Simultaneous with the investment in Quindaro, the company em- 
barked on several additional town projects. Early in January, 1857, 
Pomeroy was instructed to sell one of the small mills at Kansas City 
for not less than $3,000, and take as large a share as possible in 
Wyandotte.*! Late in December, 1856, the boot, shoe and leather 
dealers of Boston and vicinity, at an adjourned meeting, agreed to 
subscribe for $20,000 of the stock of the Emigrant Aid Company. 
As a reward they were given the privilege of naming two new towns 
in Kansas, after their principal contributors, William Claflin and 
T. J. E. Batcheller.82 Mr. Pomeroy was directed to obtain suitable 
locations for these projected towns, in Kansas, and appears to have 
had some difficulty.8* His general advice to give the preference to 


79. Weekly meeting of the executive committee, April 28, 1855—‘‘Trustee’s Records,” 
v. I. By article 14 of the ‘‘Treaty of 1842” with the Wyandot Indians, as modified by 
further arrangement in 1854, the United States agreed to grant in fee simple to each of thirty- 
five named Wyandots, or their heirs, a section of land from any of that set apart for Indian 
use, and still unoccupied, west of the Missouri river. Such a reserve could be planted before 
the lands were surveyed, and would take “precedence over that of the white settler in cases 
where his location either paws or is of equal date with that of the white settler” (Govern- 
ment regulations for such reserves). One need only recall that there were no government 
surveys during the first years of settlement, and that the only “‘title’’ then existing was such 
as squatter claim associations could enforce upon their own members, to see why that such 
reserves were so much in demand. 


_ 80. Other Free-State towns upon which such floats were located included Wyandotte and 
Kansas City (site), Big Springs, poria, and Doniphan. No doubt others could be added 
to this list. (See Senate Documents, 1857-1858, v. II, “Report of the Secretary of the 
Interior,” pp. 274-275, for a complete list of such reserves.) Because of their lack of fluid 
capital, the Proslavery settlers did not locate as many as their rivals. A large number of 
these reserves were located, evidently by capitalists, along the Big Blue river above Manhattan. 
Each float of 640 acres covered four | claims. Wyandot ts were so valuable that a 
cynic might point to them as a further good reason for the movement among the Wyandots 
(many of whom were now of white blood), to open Nebraska to settlement. Unfortunately 
even these reserves did not entirely prevent disputes by rival town companies, or previous 
claimants. Thus the Robitaille float at Lawrence was long in dispute, and less serious disputes 
occurred at Manhattan and Topeka 

81. Minutes of the executive committee meeting of January 9, ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. III. 
Nothing came of this proposal. 

82. Minutes of the executive committee meeting of December 26, 1856. At the annual 
meeting in 1857 this was reported as over half the total sales of stock for the year of $87,000. 
However, the “Journal” notes on April 7, 1857, p. 4, that only $8,660 worth was actually sold. 
Batcheller took $1,000 worth, and Claflin $300. Figures given for publication at the start 
of a campaign are naturally much higher than the amounts that actually materialized later. 

83. Pomeroy to Thomas H. Webb, January 6, 1857, executive committee minutes of Janu- 
ary 23, in “Trustees’ Records,” v. III. ‘‘The Fishes, at the mouth of the Wakarusa, now 
want a movement. We have organized a Town Company (unknown to even our friends) the 
matter is kept perfectly quiet. They vote the Em. Aid Co., one sixth of the original in- 
terest. . . . But 1 think my influence will be sufficient to secure a Name to the Town, 
to suit the Shoe and Leather Dealers.”” He had then bought a mill of the Wyandotte com- 
pany, for Wakarusa. 

_ Another letter of Pomeroy of February 2, 1857, in the minutes of February 20: “The 
Fishes are in a heap of trouble. The commissioners, in alloting the land to the Shawnees, 
instead of leaving the land open are locating the lands of the orphan children and the 
bsent thereabout, so that little will be left for preémption. It is a trick of the Pro- 
slavery officers to prevent the Yankees settling on the upper part of the Reserve.” Pomeroy 
_ Se eee to “manage the Indians,” and get them to go ahead with a town on lands 
no’ off. 
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going towns rather than newly planted ones was finally followed, 
and the directors of the town of Madison, on Madison creek, were 
persuaded to rename their town Batcheller. The company agreed 
to erect a mill,** and obtained in return a mill site of five acres, and 
an eighth of the townsite.*® Claflin, the second of these two towns, 
was located by arrangement with the proprietors of Mapleton, Bour- 
bon county. A New England company had laid off the site in May, 
1857, but it was later preémpted by a company of westerners, and 
called Eldora. This was later changed to Mapleton,** and now, in 
the fall of 1857, it came under the financial tutelage of the Emigrant 
Aid Company, and was renamed Claflin. A mill was promised at an 
early date, but was not actually erected until 1859.57 

The most important investment of the Emigrant Aid Company 
in 1857 was made in Atchison. The Quindaro site did not appear 
sufficient, as the executive committee early in March authorized Mr. 
Pomeroy to establish a town in Kansas on the Missouri river, as 
nearly opposite St. Joseph as possible, at an expense of not over 
$8,000.°° About a month later Pomeroy wrote he was convinced 
that Atchison was the best townsite on the Missouri river above 
Quindaro. Mr. McBratney, agent of an emigrating company from 
Cincinnati, had made preliminary arrangements for the purchase 
of one half the townsite of 480 acres, including the chief paper, the 
Squatter Sovereign. Pomeroy coéperated with McBratney, and de- 
manded further property adjacent to the town, both in Kansas and 
Missouri. P. T. Abell, of the town company, bound himself to ob- 
tain at least fifty-one of the original hundred shares, at $400 to $500 


84. Minutes of executive committee meeting of October 9, 1857, in “Trustees’ Records,” 
v. III. M. F. Conway was one of the original incorporators of this town, in 1858. In 1870 
the name was changed to Milford. Mrs. Frank C. Montgomery, archivist clerk of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, has an extensive bibliography of Batcheller. 

85. Valued on January 1, 1859, at $3,792.35—‘‘Emigrant Aid Collection.” The mill 
was evidently not satisfactory, as the town company, in the spring of 1859, offered the Emi- 
grant Aid Company a quarter interest in the town site of 320 acres, to get the mill into 
operation quickly. This was accepted (executive committee minutes of April 29). 

86. Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 1097. The Rev. B. B. Newton, of the original town 
company, executed a contract with Pomeroy, agreeing to change the name to Claflin. 

87. Development of these last two towns came during a period of depression, when the 
company was compelled to curtail operations drastically. However, it eventually carried out 
its contracts. 

88. Minutes of executive committee meeting of March 9, “‘Trustees’ Records,” v. III. 
A Quindaro correspondent, of strong antislavery views, of the Daily Missouri Democrat, St. 
Louis, of May 2, 1857, argued it as proved that the Proslavery men could not make a town. 
With all its advantages Lecompton had become merely ‘“‘the abode of innumerable doggeries.”’ 
Delaware City was another example, until recently a company from Lawrence bought the 
town, when things immediately boomed. Doniphan was another case, until General Lane and 
some friends purchased it. Atchison was now about to capitulate, in a similar way. How- 
ever, nine-tenths of the Kansas towns “‘are perfect catch-penny operations, and must burst 
as flat as flounders.” ; 

Lack of needed capital was, without doubt, a basic reason for the failure of many Pro- 
slavery towns. Fluid capital from Missouri and the South was far less than Yankee capital 
from New York, Cincinnati, New England and the East. No doubt some of the above 
transactions were motivated by a desire to “cash in’’ at a favorable opportunity. The Emi- 


on - Company might also have profited by selling when the tide of emigration was at 
its height. 
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each, which would give control to the Free-State party.®® A little 
later Pomeroy wrote that the bargain had been consummated by 
McBratney and himself. “It has been a very difficult matter to get 
a controlling share in the Town lots. But we have got them. I 
should have bought much more if I knew of any way to pay. The 
company have not authorized me to buy. I have taken the responsi- 
bility.” °° The Emigrant Aid Company accepted the Atchison pur- 
chase, as made by Pomeroy, and authorized a draft sufficient to 
complete the initial terms of the transaction.* Late in May the 
executive committee considered the question of changing the name 
“Atchison” to something of less “evil”. memory. “Wilmot” was the 
first choice, and “Pomeroy” second, but no definite action was ever 
taken.®? 

By the summer of 1857 the Emigrant Aid Company reached the 
apex of its hopes, and was filled with gratification at its accomplish- 
ments. The Free-State cause had clearly triumphed in the terri- 
tory.** The annual report of the directors for 1857 ably summarized 


89. Pomeroy to Thos. H. Webb, April 10, in minutes of the executive committee meeting 
of April 24, ‘““Trustees’ Records,” v. III. It was further agreed to give Atchison any “‘aboli- 
tion name” desired. Pomeroy wrote the next day that, as soon as a rumor got abroad con- 
cerning the sale, shares and lots went up about 300 per cent. A move was made to locate a 
Wyandot float below Atchison, and start a rival town. 


90. Pomeroy to Webb, April 18—ibid. He added they could now either accept, or 
allow him to sell to other parties. There was no town site opposite St. Joseph in which he 
was willing to risk any money. 

91. Minutes of the executive committee meeting of April 24—ibid. Money from the sale 
of the Lawrence hotel site was used, in part. However, the commitments of the company 
were very large in this transaction. é. J. Higginson noted (letter of April 29, in the minutes 
of May 15) that an outlay of about $11,000 cash was involved, with a like amount six 
months hence, and the expenditure of $50,000 in the place by himself and new settlers, in 
which a flouring mill was to be included. Both Higginson and Martin Brimmer quailed at 
such a large outlay. 

Yet contrast the following “‘balance’”’ presented at an executive committee meeting of 
May 25: $2,000 paid; $1,500 promised in six or twelve months. In January, 1859, the 
company’s property in Atchison was listed at over $17,000. 

92. “Wilmot” after the author of the famous Proviso to exclude slavery from the Mexican 
cessions. 

When the transaction was being made, Pomeroy wrote (April 18) concerning the Atchison 
town company members; “B. F. Stringfellow and [P. T.] Abell are here. They have both 
done their utmost to facilitate our bargain. They both declare they have done all they could 
to make Kansas a slave state; now they want to make some money, which, to quote from 
B. F. Stringfellow, ‘ean only be done by falling in with manifest destiny, and letting it be- 
come a free state.’ "’"—Minutes of the executive committee meeting of May 1. 

The name of the Squatter Sovereign eee rabidly Proslavery) was changed to that 
of ae Champion, and the politics radically altered, with Pomeroy and McBratney 
as editors. 

98. This was undoubtedly due chiefly to the great wave of settlers from the Northern 
middle-west. Even the company, in its report for 1857, did not claim that even a considera- 
ble part of the population had come through its direct agency.—See its History, published in 
1862. The census of 1860 showed conclusively that by far the test number of permanent 
settlers came from such states as Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois.—See the article by William O. 
Lynch, cited elsewhere. Settlers were on the move to Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and Texas, as well as to Kansas. Although the settlers actually transported to Kansas by 
the company were few in numbers, they did include a number of important leaders and in- 
fluential men. ——p iy 4 the greatest importance appears to attach to the powerful and 
widespread influence of the company propaganda and advertising. Probably many settlers 
were indirectly influenced thereby, while the political effects were widespread. Unfortunately, 
this same propaganda was the stormy petrel which, when wildly exaggerated, stirred the 
Missouri slaveholders to action to prevent the abolitionizing of nsas, as a safeguard to 
their own firesides. The reader should bear in mind that the land activities pale into in- 
a when compared historically with the effects of the company as an agent of 
propaganda. 
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their accomplishments: “In view of the present condition of Kan- 
sas . . . your committee may be pardoned for dwelling with pride 
and satisfaction upon the reflection that this result has been chiefly 
owing to the operations of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany,” which had taken the initiative. “The truth of the great 
principle of the immense benefits to colonization from the aid of 
associated capital planted in advance of emigration, to prepare the 
way for a civilized community, has never been so fairly tried and 
so fully proved as by this company.” Without its work, the terri- 
tory would still have been “wild and uncultivated,” with slavery 
established. “The policy which has built up towns in Kansas, has 
also, as a natural result, enhanced the value of all the permanent 
property of the company in the territory. . . . The value of its 
actual property, at a low estimate, nearly equals the total amount 
of the subscriptions to the capital stock.” ®* Land was now worth 
double to quadruple the amount of a year ago, in the more thickly 
settled areas. This was especially encouraging, in view of the fact 
“that considerable sums have been expended without a direct view 
to pecuniary profit,” and additional amounts lost by the destruction 
of property. If peace continues the stock will probably recover its 
original value, and make possible good dividends on the invest- 
ment.** Amos A. Lawrence presented his annual report, and re- 
signed his position as treasurer. In his official farewell to the com- 
pany he remarked: 


You will find the company free from debt, and its prosperity entire. What- 
ever may have been the result to the stockholders, the shares have never had 
more value than at the present time. The main object for which the associa- 
tion was formed—viz., the incitement of free emigration into Kansas—has 


94. The statement of expense to date of all their properties totaled $126,616.27 (June 20, 
1857—‘“‘Journal,” p. 21). However, the cost of the Atchison property so far ($1,293.78) was 
only a small part of its real value, while no figures could yet be placed on the projected 
towns of Claflin and Batcheller, The above included the following : 


i Se Ce OE MO OO, ons occa ncnsteebasneosecacsess $13,869.48 
Lawrence (claim on U. 8. for hotel destroyed, real estate, mills and 
rr i ED. is cnn nesn 00 edenen00e06tepeeesecee 
Topeka (mill and mill sites, 10 shares, etc.) ............05eeeeeee 
an cnc eebbeubeeeseseeserecetésoscs 
Osawatomie (mill and site, one third town site, timber, etc.) . oa 
Geetamare (20 GRATES) 22. cccceccccccccccsccecsccscsccsccesccees 
a as nnd dees eenheseeeetesece 
De ee i te eee eek beeneaees 
Atchison (108 lots and hotel, listed in 1859 as $17,107.10) 
ee ee OE a 6 on ncn nncenesenenanteneseesesae 
Expenses were prorated annually between Boston and Kansas, and charged to the various 
properties. For 1856-1857 the total had been over $32,000. Over $27,000 had been received 
from stock sales that year, and $5,000 from donations. See the article by Carruth. 

95. Quotations from the “Annual Report of the Directors” for 1857, in Lawrence Re- 
publican of August 6. The report noted that the great improvement from a year before 
was not due to any help from the government, but to the “brave and determined resistance 
to oppression” of the Kansas patriots. (The anti-slavery party in Kansas and elsewhere was 
highly prejudiced against the Democratic administration at Washington.) The tide of emi- 
gration now promised to make the aid of the company no longer needed, the report continued. 

e company at this time began to consider activities elsewhere, particularly in Texas. 
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been successfully accomplished. The corporation must hereafter be considered 
a land company, and be managed as such. A speedy closing-up of its business 
seems to me to be the surest method of vielding a return of the money ex- 
pended; and, in disposing of the property, much consideration appears to be 
due our faithful agents. . . 9 

The approach in the fall of the panic of 1857 blasted all reason- 
able hope for a satisfactory liquidation of the company’s holdings. 
The crisis, precipitated by the failure of the Ohio Life Insurance 
and Trust Company late in August, spread rapidly over a wide 
area.®? The west suffered most severely, as the close of the Crimean 
War had opened a large area to wheat production, causing that 
commodity to fall from $2 to 75 cents a bushel. Kansas and Ne- 
braska were particularly hard hit, as the settlers in these regions 
had scarcely gotten established (many had indeed only arrived that 
year). As early as September the Kansas Weekly Herald of Leaven- 
worth advertised a sheriff’s sale of land for taxes.°* The Herald of 
Freedom remarked in the following June:*® “We pity the man who 
is compelled to raise money now in Kansas. We were told by a 
moneylender, the other day, that he was receiving from 10 to 20 
per cent per month, and had been paid at the rate of 20, 25 and 30 
per month to discount notes.” Business was nearly suspended in 
all Kansas towns, and men with twenty or twenty-five thousand 
dollars could not sell property at any price, to realize even a few 
hundred dollars. A movement was begun to obtain united support 
in an appeal to the President to postpone the coming land sales, 
and they were put off several times, but were held in 1859 and 1860. 
A similar movement was instituted to reduce the taxes, but by 1859 
the advertising of delinquent taxes reached an astounding scale, in- 
cluding both rural lands and town lots. Vast numbers of the latter 
were listed as of unknown owners, presumably nonresident specu- 
lators who had abandoned their holdings on the approach of the 
depression.1° The severe drouth of 1860 caused an almost com- 


plete crop failure, necessitated a widespread program of relief, and 


96. Annual report of Amos A. Lawrence, as treasurer, May 26, 1857, incorporated in the 
documentary History of the Company, p. 22. 

97. Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, 1769-1898 (New York, etc., 
1924), p. 441. 

98. Issue of September 26. 

99. Issue of June 5, 1858. 

100. Information derived chiefly from announcements in various territorial newspapers. 
The Neosho Valley Register of July 21, 1860, remarked that, down to the fall of 1857, Kansas 
had been largely dependent on Missouri for the chief articles of food, being more concerned 
with speculation than with the growing of ow. (It might be added ‘that several years were 
usually required for a settler to establish himself. 
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still further postponed recovery. Thousands sold their claims, or 
abandoned them, and left Kansas.?® 

What were the chances of success for the Emigrant Aid Company 
under such circumstances? In the past the company had depended 
on sales of stock to finance it, and had never accumulated a reserve 
of any importance. Income from rents had always been disappoint- 
ing, and from sales negligible. The general policy followed in the 
years 1854-1857 had been one of expansion, with no apparent in- 
tention of sales on a large scale. Had no depression intervened, such 
a program might have slowly reached fulfillment, but in stringent 
times, with its credit nothing to boast of, a large reserve would be 
imperative to tide it over. The Emigrant Aid Company was thus 
totally unprepared to pass through any extended period of hard 
times, and was in the class of “frozen” corporations which are 
ordinarily expected to fail in such circumstances. By a policy of 
sales instead of purchases in the summer of 1857 the company might 
have been more fortunate. Lawrence, early in the summer, in a 
letter to Williams, advocated the sale of at least half their Kansas 
property before September first, to avoid a coming depression.’ 
His warning went unheeded. 

The panic of 1857 brought an abrupt end to the policy of expan- 
sion, and inaugurated one of strict retrenchment. So pressing was 
the situation at the close of the year that the company was obliged 
to procure a loan to meet its obligations, and to allow Pomeroy to 
fulfill his engagements in Kansas.’®* Early in 1858 the resignations 
of Messrs. Pomeroy and Branscomb were accepted, and a new policy 


101. Thaddeus Hyatt had a leading part in the program of relief. He wrote to Hon. 

F. Camp, January 12, 1861, soliciting aid from the New York legislature, and stated that 
his statistics, covering twenty-five counties and representing the general average, were as 
follows: 12,673 persons had only $10,671, or less than a dollar each; 18,967 bushels of corn, 
or about 1% bushels each; less than nine pounds of flour each; and their corn and wheat 
crops had been almost complete failures.—‘‘Hyatt Papers,”” Kansas State Historical Society 

102. Lawrence to J. M. 8S. Williams, May or June, 1857 (exact date not clear), 
“Lawrence Letters,”’ p. 258. Lawrence said: “1. That the land speculation now rife in the 
Western states must have an end before another summer. 2. That Kansas lands are art 
than they will be next year. So are town lots, taking all the towns together. . 
That it is for our interest to sell freely, say one ‘half of all we own in Kansas before busten- 
ber Ist. . . By this course we may in time pay over to our stockholders 50 or 75 
per — of their investments. By the opposite course, in my opinion, we shal! lose the 
capita 

103. Letters of Pomeroy of December, 1857, in minutes of the executive committee 
meeting of January 1, 1858, ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. IV. Why the situation should have 
changed so very rapidly, is not entirely clear to the writer. The “Journal” states that, at the 
time of the annual meeting, there was a balance of $10,000 in cash on hand. 1857 had 

. it is true, a year of large outlays. Whether Pomeroy was in any way responsible, can- 
not be said without further study. (Strange to say, the more important books of the 
company for the first two years seem to have disappeared.) 

There was at that time trouble as to the Kansas City hotel property, and claims held 
there against the company. To raise money, Pomeroy tried to sell the Atchison mill, but 
“the proposition to sell for cash was deemed a joke.” 


17—51 
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inaugurated, with M. F. Conway as general agent.*°%* The com- 
pany’s property “will not be enlarged except in the towns of Claflin 
and Batcheller. . . . We do not intend to enter upon any new 
enterprises in the territory.”2°5 There was to be “a prudent hus- 
bandry of our resources, which can only be secured by economy, 
method in the accounts, & a careful attention to details.” ** A plan 
for the gradual sale of their properties, in order to obtain the best 
possible returns for the times, also came to be increasingly urged. 

In the program of townsite promotion the Emigrant Aid Company 
had been obliged to codperate with the local town companies. As a 
result it became seriously involved, even in its earlier years. Thus 
at Osawatomie the company had obtained a third interest in the 
townsite, along with William Ward and O. C. Brown. Early in 
1857 Pomeroy was made head of the town company, and could then 
better protect the Emigrant Aid interests. A serious difference 
arose between Ward and Pomeroy, on the one hand, and Brown, 
who had formerly headed the town company, on the other. The 
townsite proved to be not properly preémpted.1** Even worse, how- 
ever, was the course pursued by Brown, who, to avoid payment of 
what he owed the town, placed his property in other hands, where 
it could not be touched.” Thus by 1860 the town company was 
mortgaged to the extent of almost $1,000, with the courts threaten- 
ing a foreclosure. The Emigrant Aid Company was obliged to 
authorize its agent to advance $1,000 to free its property of en- 
cumbrance.!° 

104. See footnote No. 131 concerning the serious dispute between the company and Mr. 
Branscomb. Whether Pomeroy supported him or not, is not clear to the writer, but at any 
rate both resignations took effect on March i, 1858. No doubt Mr. Pomeroy was, from 
a business standpoint, too ——— to serve the company well in times of depression, when 


retrenchment and not ex He continued to serve as local agent for 
Atchison and Kansas City, and ssnesustiy was “still in good standing with his employers. 

105. Letter of instructions of C. J. Higginson to M. F. Conway, newly appointed general 
agent, “Emigrant Aid Collection.” The letter stated that the political objective of freedom 
in the territory had been attained ‘‘so far as the influence of the company through invest- 
ment can attain it.”” The second objective of profit was now to be the goal to aim at. 

106. Letter of notification of Mr. Brimmer to Conway as general agent, February 6, 
1858—ibid. This advice to have been quite to the point. In the earlier years of 
the company Lawrence appears to have been the only one in authority who stood for the 
application of strict business principles. 

107. By 1859 Conway was elected to this position. He was also a member of the Man- 
hattan town company. Pomeroy, Robinson, and Branscomb were also at times on various 
town companies, such as A m, Quindaro, Lawrence, etc. The agents were greatly helped 
by being in such positions. 

108. R. 8. Stevens to O. C. Brown, Washington, February 18, 1860. The land office 
— the entry of town sites by the probate judges as void. 

M. F. Conway to Thomas H. Webb, May 27, 1859, and June 18, 1860. Ward had 
re. the whole affair in despair, and refused to ‘make further payment. The company 
= =e See left to shoulder the whole burden, or follow the example of Ward, and complete 

fiasco. 
‘ast at Osawatomie was merely an extreme example of a class of troubles that was 





110. C. J. Higginson t F. Conway, July 10, 1860.—Instructions of the executive 
committee, “Emigrant Aid Collsctina. - 
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The problem of collecting rents had always been a difficult one. 
The attitude of many settlers, that the Emigrant Aid Company 
was a great charitable organization, increased these troubles. For 
example, the Topeka association early in 1858 advised Mr. Brans- 
comb it would be useless to attempt the collection of more than a 
nominal rent for the Topeka schoolhouse."? The problem of rents 
had become so serious by early 1858 that the company issued special 
instructions to Conway, the newly appointed general agent, advis- 
ing him that: “These rents you will henceforward insist by all 
means upon collecting punctually. .” Otherwise the “impres- 
sion is thereby produced that the company is neglectful or indifferent 
to its own interests. . . .”1% 

Conway as general agent found it virtually impossible to per- 
sonally supervise the disordered business of the company all over 
the territory. He advised that the sales of lots, erection of mills, 
and the like, be left to the local agents in the towns."* The com- 
pany now authorized the sale of its property, but to obtain any 
reasonable payment in cash, as desired, was almost out of the ques- 
tion. The treasurer could no longer borrow on a simple promise 
of the company to pay. Before the ill-starred year of 1858 drew to 
a close he recommended the borrowing of $10,000.%° In the face 
of this dark outlook, meetings of the executive committee, which 
had regularly occurred weekly, now became more and more infre- 
quent during 1859. The company fulfilled its contract and voted a 
mill for Batcheller, but doubt was expressed as to the outcome.?® 


111. Official letter of Branscomb to the company, January 14, 1858, in the minutes of 
January 29. The Kansas State Historical Society possesses the contract for this building, 
drawn up in 1857. The company advanced money to Abner Doane, to aid in its construction. 
(The term ‘Topeka association’’ refers to the town company.) 

112. Letter of instruction, C. J. Higginson to M. F. Conway, February, 1858—‘‘Emigrant 
Aid Collection.” Properties then rented included the Lawrence mill, the Pinckney street 
and Kentucky street houses in Lawrence, the Manhattan mill, Topeka schoolhouse, Osawatomie 
mill, Atchison hotel (and the Atchison mill soon to be rented). Rent of the Lawrence and 
Manhattan mills was then overdue, and affairs of the Osawatomie mill were in disorder. 

118. Official letter of Conway to the company, May 5, nae, in the minutes of May 14, 

‘Trustees’ Records,” v. IV. “I have the Manhattan embro io, the Topeka embroglio, be- 
sides the by = & Critchett embroglio, the — rere cmbrogio, and a half dozen other 
embroglios here in Lawrence, all to straighten out. . do not wish to become my- 
self an embroglio, so be prudent, gentlemen.” 

The local aS a a not have been very enthusiastic, as they were now paid a mere 
commission 

114. When sree nid oll a few lots in Atchison, he could make no collection. His 
rosy letters as to the outlook there began to cool down by the fall of 1858. He complained 
in addition on January 3, 1859 (minutes of January 28): ““Those of us who live here are 
every day called upon to give a lot to a church or school or to secure the Salt Lake mail, or 
other purposes.” 

115. Letter of the treasurer, minutes of the executive committee meeting of October 22, 
1858. Kansas receipts for 1858-1859 were only $3,474, and expenses $14,724.95. 

116. Webb wrote to Conway, April 30, 1859: “I am in hopes now, they will go ahead 
and make a bona fide town. I trust the town executive committee are discreet and judicious 
men, who will be careful not to accumulate a debt, to ruin and sink the whole concern.” 

It may be stated here that Webb had a very large praperty interest in Kansas. This 
included a share in each of the following towns: Topeka, Brownsville, Lawrence, Quindaro, 
and Osawatomie; also lots at Manhattan, an undivided interest at Atchison with Pomeroy, 
another at Winthrop (opposite Atchison), and a quarter interest in the Wyandot float at 
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A question arose as to the exact extent of the company’s property 
at Manhattan."!7 It was found that in general no sales of impor- 
tance were possible in such a period, but the company continued to 
oppose forced sales,4* even though current expenses made impossi- 
ble a reduction in the notes outstanding. Sales were limited chiefly 
to the Topeka schoolhouse and the Kansas City hotel.™!® In its 
extremity territorial scrip was accepted in payment of several “bad” 
debts.12° The executive committee noted, in the fall of 1860, that 
it was “entirely unsafe to rely for any part of this needed money, 
upon remittances from the territory” . . . and recommended a 
further note issue.!*4 At the annual meeting in May, 1861, it was 
shown that rents from Kansas for the past year had been only 
$915.09, and sales a paltry $520.75. Though current expenses had 
been greatly reduced they were still not far from $4,000. Non- 
resident landholders could make no sales, while the mills of the com- 
pany were deteriorating.’*2 With the admission of Kansas as a 
free state the special purpose of the company had been fulfilled; 
“still, the Ex-Committee have always borne in mind, that our en- 
terprise to be perfect in result, must be a success financially, as well 
as in every other way. It must be shown that the Free State system 
of settling new country, pays well, in money. This we do not abso- 
lutely despair of doing even in the case of Kansas,” despite the 
series of unfortunate events.’** It was decided to sell their entire 
property for $20,000, which would leave $5,000 above indebtedness, 
and with the $25,000 due from the United States for destruction of 
the Lawrence hotel, might eventually admit of a small dividend to 
the stockholders. A few weeks later, however, it was voted inex- 


Burlington. He had also a promise of a share in each of the following: Moneka, Emporia, 
ani ‘ecumseh.—Letters of Thomas H. Webb to “Friend Conway,” July 6, 1858, and 
August 20, 1859, “Emigrant Aid Collection.’"” Webb would request a share in a city as a 
reward for his account in the handbooks he published for emigrants. (A share was uni- 
formly ten lots.) 

117. Official letter of Conway, April 28, 1859, in the minutes of May 13. A hotel project 
there also caused trouble. 

118. Minutes of the directors’ meeting of May 29, 1860, ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. V. 
“The secretary observed that the business affairs of the company continued much as they 
were at the last annual meeting, the year closing having proved quite unfavorable for the 
effecting of sales to any great extent or amount. 

“The opinion was very decidedly expressed that forced sales ought not to be made, but 
ad property carefully husbanded, and disposed of in larger or smaller parcels, from time to 

L «2 w 


_ 119. The Kansas City hotel was sold to one Hopkins for $10,000. The company ob- 
ected to the unfavorable terms Pomeroy obtained, however. Eldridge intervened, claiming 
opkins his customer. The sale does not seem to have been finally completed. 

120. $2,500 from G. W. Brown of the Herald of Freedom, to pay his debt in full. 
Brown had often claimed that he owed —, because of his services to the cause of 
freedom. Also $1,500 from S. W. Eldridge, for furniture of hotel at Lawrence. 

121. Minutes of the executive committee meeting of November 9, ‘“Trustees’ Records,” v. V. 

122. Annual meeting of May 28, 1861, described in the documentary History of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company, p. 26 
128. Minutes of the directors’ meeting of May 28, 1861, ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. V. 
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pedient to sell at that time. In July Messrs. Brimmer and Lawrence, 
of the finance committee, reported that the income of the company 
was nothing, and “neither its value, nor the necessities of its man- 
agement justify an annual expense of $3,000.”1* The salary of 
the secretary and expenses of the Boston office were discontinued, 
and the salary of the general agent in Kansas reduced. Evidently 
the problem of paying its debts was bringing the Kansas venture 
to a close. 

At an auction in Boston by Leonard & Company, February 27, 
1862, the entire property of the Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas 
and Missouri was sold to Isaac Adams, of Sandwich, N. H., and 
Henry A. Ayling, of Boston, for a consideration of $16,150 (except- 
ing its claim on the United State for the Free State hotel).1*° This 
amount little more than covered outstanding debts, to say nothing 
of a dividend to the stockholders.1** The property thus disposed 
of had a book value of $143,322.98, having remained at approxi- 
mately that amount for some time, with no reduction to conform 
to depression values.**? 

In reviewing the reasons for the failure of the Kansas real-estate 
project, several major factors appear. There was no income to the 
company in the transportation of emigrants, while the indirect re- 
sults, upon which it had so much doted, were hard to obtain. It 
was often very hard to get the emigrants to “stay put,” upon which 
the success of a projected town so much depended.?** The Emigrant 
Aid Company became so seriously involved with the affairs of the 
various town companies where it had interests, that its fate was 
virtually the sum total of theirs.!*® It has been held that the agents 


124. Minutes of the executive committee meeting of July 22, 1861.—Ibid. 

125. Journal,” p. 179. am minutes of the executive committee meeting of March 20, 
pee ms in ‘Trustees’ Records,” v. V. Included in the sale were Kansas bonds and territorial 

to the amount of $3, 500. 

saac Adams was the inventor of the “Adams power press,"’ which worked a revolution 
in the art of printing. He was a member of the Massachusetts senate in 1840. He died 
in 1883. Henry A. Ayling was in earlier years 4 member of the firm, Priest and Ayling, 
commission iron merchants. He later became an officer of the Union Elastic Goods Company 
of Boston. Both men were members of the Emigrant Aid Company. 

The original agreement of sale is in the “Emigrant Aid Collection’’ of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. 

126. Three notes outstanding then amounted to $12,000. 

127. For most of this property, at least, the company now had valid deeds. The 
“Journal”’ lists the following (p. 179): 


TE cccsweeeess $12,864.08 i cadesneceess 8,096.05 
DEED Ges oneneeseetss -28 BED caccsccesececes 15,127.65 
, ss Reet ae .87 BEE ccccececececes 4,392.32 
Manhattan .. .77 Gi okeébckueeseskense 2,739.20 
Osawatomie .. 54 
Quindaro .... 15 


Wabaunsee .07 ND 00 0ased0enssees $143,322.98 
128. At least four of the company towns eventually became “dead towns,” or were 
radically altered. 
129. If the company could have had a 100 per cent interest, this would not have been 
the case, but usually its share was proportionally small. 
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of the company, in Kansas, were in part responsible for its fail- 
ures.18° Jt appears that in general they did their work well, for 
which the company more than once heartily thanked them. There 
were, indeed, several serious disputes, involving at least one forced 
resignation,!*! but in general the agents codperated well in carrying 
out their official instructions. No doubt the company itself was 
lax in its general policy, which was reflected at times by its agents 
in the field, justifying well the poor opinion of it as a land company 
held by Amos A. Lawrence. Yet the Emigrant Aid officials did 
considerably alter their plan as to the agents early in 1858. Under 
this system the local agents were paid solely by their commissions 
on sales and rents, and were to do much of the actual business, while 
a general agent (M. F. Conway), supervised the entire interests 


of the company. A general policy of strict economy was enjoined 
on all.158 

There is little doubt that the one chief cause of the failure of the 
real-estate projects of the Emigrant Aid Company in Kansas was 
the panic of 1857, which intervened at a decisive time in the com- 
pany’s history. Probably few land companies could have survived 
such an immense deflation in property values. The severe drought 
in Kansas in 1860 prolonged the depression, and made it even more 


130. See Carruth’s article, cited in footnote No. 66. A minute recheck of the company’s 

might lead to interesting conclusions. Unfortunately the records, as found at Topeka, 

are not complete in this regard. It is furthermore doubtful whether the books kept by 
Pomeroy are in existence. 

131. The most serious dispute involved the account of Branscomb, in 1857. It was sub- 
mitted to Judge Russell, who found in Branscomb’s favor, with the exception of the payment 
by Branscomb of the expenses of four persons back to Massachusetts, when the Missouri river 
was closed to the Northern qpignate (1856). The company refused to pay this, and, coupled 
with an error as to salary, threatened suit. Branscomb eventually resigned (March i, 1858). 
(The Topeka Tribune of January 28, 1860, notes that suit was then being brought in the 
court of Shawnee county, by the company vs. Branscomb and C. Robinson, on a note and 
deed of mortgage.) 

Charles Robinson, in his resignation in 1856, claimed he could serve the company quite as 
well outside, and avoid the o~ < being controlled by it. Secret differences seem to have 
aie. Robinson was then also ming interested in the Kansas Land Trust, and Quindaro. 

The resignation of Pomeroy from his supervisory ition at an hour particularly dark for 
the company may Possibly have been due to dissatisfaction with his general policy, and more 
or less “free and easy”’ business, which would not have worked well in times depression. 

182. The company issued very definite instructions to its agents in Kansas. Those given 
Pomeroy in August, aX — serve as a good example. He was authorized to purchase 

property in Kansas City and Kansas territory to an amount not exceeding $40,000. With 

either of the other agents he could draw on the company treasurer for an amount not over 
$10,000. He was to buy not over six sawmills, and a gristmill if necessary, and to cause 
receiving houses to be erected. He was to be treasurer of the agents, and keep a set of books. 
Deeds of real estate were to be in his name, and at least one of the other agents. He was 
to have a schoolhouse built in each settlement, and to er e the establishment of places 
of public worship. He was to use his influence in behalf o > Herald of Freedom, which 
was to be conducted on principles ope kh 4 the = His salary was to be $1,000 
@ year, plus ———- expenses and a t commission on sales, rents, etc.—Minutes of 
the fifth meeting of the trustees, Prd 36. if 1854, ““Trustees’ Records,” v. I 

183. Instructions to M. F. Conway, February, 1858, Me es Aid Collection.”” The 
company did on rare occasions send sharp reminders as to policy. Thus on October 1, 
1856, its note to Pomeroy and Branscomb included ir fol fowing: “The Executive Committee 
feel it to be of much importance that the agents of the Co ould in future devote them- 
selves exclusively to its affairs, so that no — or other object should be allowed to divert 





their attention from its interests.” (Pi ps this applied well to bi » who resigned 
about this time.) 
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severe.'*4 Yet with a sufficient fund from which to draw for running 
expenses, the company might have kept its investments intact until 
the better days of the post-war period. 

None of the later projects of the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company approached the fruition of the Kansas venture. Early 
in 1857 Eli Thayer began the formation of the Homestead Emigra- 
tion Society, to begin the colonization with Northern capital and 
labor of worn-out lands in Virginia.*° As early as May, 1856, in 
the annual meeting of the Emigrant Aid Company, the subject of 
colonization of Virginia was broached by Mr. Thayer, as a lucrative 
land venture which would promote the cause of freedom. The com- 
pany never acted on his proposals.** The future Emigrant Aid 
program was being studied during 1857 and 1858. In 1857 the 
executive committee had a subcommittee on Texas, before which 
Colonel Ruggles of the United States army appeared, in favor of 
emigration to Texas.’** In June of that year this committee re- 
ported “that highly valuable investments can be made if prompt 
action be had, at comparatively moderate cost. .” The free- 
soil population could be easily added to. Operations should begin 
immediately to check the ingress of a slave population.** It was 
decided to make further investigation, however, before taking action. 
At the quarterly meeting of the directors in November, 1858, Thayer 
made an address in favor of continuing the activity of the company 
in the cause of freedom. The secretary mentioned several possible 
fields: Missouri—now rapidly tending to free-stateism, the Chero- 
kee country, and western Texas, and preferred the last named.'*® 
The committee then appointed did not report on the subject of Texas 
colonization until March, 1860.14° They believed that immediate 
action was needed to secure freedom to western Texas, and “that a 
well-sustained band of free settlements, like the line of fire to the 


184. The documentary History of the company states that the panic “checked at once 
and fatally our hopes of rapidly converting our property into money. It also stresses the 
drought as a powerful factor (p. 24, et seq.). 

135. William Lloyd Garrison’s The Liberator, April 17, 1857. See the speech of Thayer 
on ges emigration to the South, cited above. 

136. bey XI, the annual meeting for 1856, Boston Daily Evening Traveller of May 
28, in ‘wena v. XII, p. 225. Thayer made a tour of western Virginia (now West Virginia) 
and eastern Kentucky in the interest of his project to develop neglected plantations and un- 
improved lands. Five thousand acres were finally selected in Wayne county, near the Kentucky 

rder, in a narrow peninsula on the Ohio. Here the town of Ceredo was founded, in which 
Thayer planned a great manufacturing establishment along New England lines. The plan 
prospered well at the start, and the earlier opposition of leading Virginians to ‘Yankee con- 
version” largely disappeared. The war intervened, however, and Ceredo remained a small 
town. 

137. Minutes of the executive committee meetings, summer of 1857. 

138. Report of the committee, minutes of June 19, in ‘Trustees’ Records,’’ v. III. 


139. Quarterly meeting of the directors, November 23, 1858.—Minutes of the meeting. 
He did not favor any movement, without being first assured "of at least $50,000. A committee 
was named to study the matter. 

140. wage of the executive committee meeting of March 16, 1860, in ‘Trustees’ 
Records,” v. V. 
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scorpion, will turn back the advance of slavery, & turn its venom 
to its own destruction.” #1 The only peaceful solution of the slavery 
question “was the clear demonstration to the slave holders that free 
labor was cheaper and better in every way than slave labor,” even 
in the cotton belt of the South. It was believed that the tide of 
slavery could be safely dammed up, by planting northern settle- 
ments along a 190-mile front south of the mouth of the Little 
Wichita river.1*? To execute this plan the committee recommended 
the purchase of large tracts of around 2,000 acres at six or eight 
points, leaving about fifteen miles between the settlements. Armed 
settlers and machinery should then be quickly sent in, with the 
general plan kept a secret to all but a chosen few, “until we feel 
ourselves strong enough to bid defiance to the slave-power.” * 
Land could be purchased very cheaply in this region. The com- 
mittee recommended a $50,000 fund, with operations to begin when 
$10,000 was collected. Subscription papers were drawn up, but not 
enough was collected to warrant the starting of the enterprise.1** 

Late in 1864 the Emigrant Aid Company undertook a plan to 
transport the surplus women of Massachusetts to Oregon.*** The 
Rev. Sydney H. Marsh, president of the Pacific University of 
Oregon, called the attention of the directors of the company to the 
subject as early as 1860, but the war intervened, and no action was 
taken.1#* The project appears to have been largely philanthropic, 
and devoid of plans to invest in real estate.1*7 The first small group 
of girls were sent, via the Isthmus, late in December, 1864, and a 
second and larger group was transported in 1865.1*8 


141. Quoting from this report. 


142. South and southwest of the Rio San Antonio there was little if any danger. From 
a point thirty or forty miles south of San Antonio de Bexar to a point nearly due north on 
the Rio Liano, a distance of over a hundred miles, there was a large preponderance of German 
settlers, blocking the advance of slavery. This left a distance of about 190 miles to the 
mouth of the Little Wichita river, and through this gap slavery threatened to flow. 


143. A point like Lamar on the coast would be needed to land settlers and supplies for 

the South. Settlers for the North would go via the Mississippi, the Red, and Arkansas 

Trivers, and then wagons overland. 

m 144, Gusting the minutes further (meeting of March 16, 1860). Also the documentary 
istory, p. 

Edward E Hale, who was prominent in the later history of the company, had been much 
interested in the future of Texas, as his pamphlet of 1845 had indicated. 

145. Emigrant Aid circular, in “Emigrant ay ' Collection.”” This circular, dated Novem- 
ber 2, 1864, noted that in Oregon there were, by the last census, 40,000 less women than men. 
while in Massachusetts there was a large surplus. The company announced it had engaged 
its own vessel, and employed an Oregon agent. 

146. Report to the directors, May 15, 1865, of John Williams, Oregon agent, in Oregon 
correspondence, ‘“‘Emigrant Aid Collection.” 

147. At least $850 was given for the cause. The later announcements noted that only 
girls of good character would be accepted. 

148. The company advertised it would send its own steamer from Boston to Portland, 
in May, 1865. It appears to have used, instead, a government vessel to transport 300 a 
passen, (Difficulties arose on the first trip when the girls, being sent via steerage 
ex! to too many dangers.) Governor rew of Massachusetts, and Edward EH Hale ae 
the Ald Collect the particular sponsors of the Oregon work. Oregon correspondence, ‘““Emi- 
“> Aid lection.” The Seattle Weekly Gazette (April 27, 1865) rejoiced at the prospect 
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Although the plan to operate in western Texas never materialized, 
the company still retained an interest in emigration and investment 
in the South. In 1862, when a bill was in congress to confiscate the 
lands of certain classes of former confederates, the company issued 
a circular suggesting that these lands be given to loyal union men, 
by means of an emigration southward.'*® The experience of the 
Emigrant Aid Company showed that such a movement should be 
organized. If the government should decide to do this, “it might 
use to advantage trustworthy agencies at the North,” such as the 
Emigrant Aid Company. A company report of the same year 
recommended purchases in the border states, such as Maryland and 
eastern Virginia, as a suitable plan for future operations.**! This 
was not done because of the lack of funds. At a meeting of the com- 
pany in 1865 the proposal was advanced for the company to co- 
operate with the United States Mutual Protection Company, in its 
work of promoting emigration to the South and real-estate develop- 
ment in that section.? No action was taken at that time, but the 
general subject made a strong appeal. In February, 1867, the 
Massachusetts legislature issued a new charter to the New England 
Emigrant Aid Company, with the object of specifically authorizing 
Southern colonization. 

The charter of 1867 authorized the issuance of $150,000 of ad- 
ditional capital stock, denominated “preferred,” for the purpose of 
“directing emigration southward, and aiding in providing accom- 
modations for the emigrants after arriving at their place of destina- 
tion.” 53 The company enjoyed a large correspondence at that time 
with persons in widely separated places, urging it to purchase land, 
particularly in Florida.%* Gen. J. F. B. Jackson went on a tour of 


149. Company circular, June, 1862, in the ““Emigrant Aid Collection.’ 


150. If employed, they would disclaim any idea of profit to the company or those con- 
nected with it. Signed by the executive committee, then composed of S. Cabot, Jr., M. 
Brimmer, C. J. Higginson, John Carter Brown, Amos A. Lawrence, and Edward E. Hale. 

151. Documentary History, pp. 31-33. 

152. This company had as its chief aim the occupation “‘by loyal citizens of the Northern 
states, of desirable plantations in the various Southern states lately in rebellion, thereby in- 
fusing into them a healthy and loyal element, and, at the same time, promoting the ,pecuniary 
interests of the patriotic men who shall be instrumental in effecting this work.” It was 
capitalized at a large amount, and had its general offices in Washington, D. C. Hon. Alexander 
W. Randall, first assistant post master general, was president, and the Hon. 8S. C. Pomeroy, 
senator from Kansas, vice president. (Edward Winslow, in 1867 hoy of the Emigrant 
Aid Company, was subagent for Massachusetts.) The company proposed to aid settlers on 
the same general plan as the Emigrant Aid Company had followed in Kansas, and was to 
reap a reward in real-estate profits. Official pamphlet of the United States Mutual Protection 
Company, in “Emigrant Aid Collection.”’ 

158. Act to Incorporate the New England Emigrant Aid Company, February 19, 1867. 
Copy in Florida correspondence, “‘Emigrant Aid Collection.” The charter was amended to 
expire by limitation in thirty y a referred stock was to draw 8 per cent dividends, be- 
fore any on the common. Waters was then president, Rev. E. E. Hale, vice president, 
and Edward Winslow, 8, 

154. Knowledge of the land activities of the company seems to have been widespread 
at that time. 
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inspection of that state, and convinced the company “that capital 
is greatly needed there; that it may be invested with handsome 
profit, and at the same time so as to largely assist and encourage 
emigration.” *5> It was desired to colonize settlers of small means, 
in units for mutual support and public influence, and thereby en- 
courage loyal union sentiment in the state. The governor of Florida, 
and various internal improvement companies in that state, were 
ready to make very liberal offers of land.** In May, 1867, the 
company announced its intention of establishing a colony on or near 
the St. Johns river (in the vicinity of Jacksonville), on a large tract 
offered at favorable terms.1** When twenty families agreed to unite 
in a colony, the company would send an agent to survey and lay 
out the land. It was the intention to send such a colony, at least 
by October. The company would remedy the chief draw-back for 
New England settlers—the lack of religious and educational facili- 
ties, by providing a church and schoolhouse.*** 

The Emigrant Aid Company sold stock to finance its Florida 
project, but these sales never approached those made in the interest 
of the Kansas venture.*® The cause of loyal unionism in the South 
did not have the appeal of “bleeding Kansas.” Late in September, 
1867, the company announced it had abandoned its proposed Florida 
colony, as announced in the May circular, because a large proportion 
of the emigrants wished to go unpledged as to the point of settle- 
ment, rather than in company with others. For some months the 
company entertained further proposals as to Florida, nevertheless, 
and began to collect a new fund early in 1868, for “use in promoting 
emigration to Florida, and its other purposes.” 14 The next month 
(February, 1868) it officially denied it furnished “pecuniary assis- 


155. Official company circular, early 1867, in the “Emigrant Aid Collection.” 


156. Ibid. Every day they received applications from small farmers of limited means, 
who wished to emigrate. A local newspaper was planned, to cherish union sentiments. 

157. ‘Florida Circular,’”” May, 1867, printed circular in the “Emigrant Aid Collection.” 

158. Company circular of May, 1867, in the “Emigrant Aid Collection.” They would 
sell five shares of preferred stock at $100 a share to each person desiring to be member of a 
colony. With the certificate of stock would go a written guarantee to furnish the holder a 
farm of from 50 to 100 acres, at from $5 to $10 = acre. If in a year the settler did not 
care to purchase, they would take bd a farm, and refund the money paid, in preferred 
stock of the company, or its land elsewhere. All communications were to be sent to T. B. 
Forbush, secretary, 49 Tremont St., Boston. 

159. Florida correspondence in the “Emigrant Aid Collection.” One list of sales totaled 
$5,300, and another $11,400. Large subscribers included Samuel Cabot, $1,000; John Carter 
Brown, 75 and 60 shares (evidently preferred and common), William Ciafiin, 27 and 75, 
Martin Brimmer, and John W. Forbes. These were largely officers or former officers of the 

pany. Brimmer and Forbes were then both directors. Probably these subscriptions were 
po paid in full. 

160. Company circular of September 26 Hg i=. = Aid Collection.” They recom- 
mended all going to Florida, however, to Capt. E. M. Cheney, their agent at Jacksonville. 
No doubt the company was taking a "lesson from its + a in thus abandoning 
the project. Settlers in the West in particular were ready to pull up stakes and “hit for the 
tall timber,” whenever it b more inviting. 

161. “Subscription Book,” dated January 1, 1868, in “Emigrant Aid Collection.” 
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tance to parties going to Florida.” Neither did it have “any colonies 
located, organized, or in the process of organization, nor any interest 
in the purchase or sale of any lands.” It gave advice instead to 
would-be settlers.1** The company continued to accept gifts for a 
“loyal paper” in Florida, evidently hoping to thus promote Northern 
principles in the state.* 

The Florida project virtually closed the eventful history of the 
New England Emigrant Aid Company. A final meeting of the 
stockholders, their heirs or proxies, was held in February, 1897, when 
its charter was about to expire by limitation, and its claim against 
the United States for the destruction of the Free-State hotel at 
Lawrence was then voted to the University of Kansas.'* 


162. Pamphlet of information for emigrants (2d edition), February, 1868, in Florida 
correspondence. A description of land around Jacksonville, products, etc., is included. 


163. A large number of gifts were made to the company for this purpose by benevoleni 
persons. Some individual gifts were above $100. The Union Printing Company, which 
published the Florida Union, a journal of Northern views, at Jacksonville, had appealed to 
the Emi - Aid Company for funds, as it was in debt. The company could not give it 
money, they replied, but offered to start a subscription list instead. 


164. In May, 1885, Amos A. Lawrence, Edward E. Hale, and Eli Thayer incorporated 
the Utah Emigrant Aid’ and Improvement mpany, under the laws of Massachusetts. Its 
purposes were: “Directing emigration to _— and siding in providing accommodations for 
emigrants after arriving in that territory and assisting in establishing among them manu- 
fact and other industries.”—Acts and Resolves of the General Court of Massachusetts, 
1885. pital stock was to be limited to a million dollars, only a small part of which could 
be invested in real estate in Massachusetts. A newspaper of the time remarked that the 
founders of the «x to effect for Utah and Mormondom what they had done 
for Kansas and slavery. The writer has no information as to the operation of this company. 

The extensive collection of papers and documents of the New England Emigrant Aid 
Company (and allied companies) was sent to the Kansas State Historical Society many years 
ago by the family of Edward E. Hale. It includes the record books of the trustees, in which 
are found the minutes of a poe of the executive committee and of the directors (five 
volumes); the “Journal’’ an a. ” which includes financial records from 1857 on; and 
a large amount of —— ah... of the company with its agents and other persons, prelimi - 
nary financial statements, company circulars, etc. The correspondence is so extensive that the 
writer has only sli +4 tapped it, and should prove a valuable source for future writers. 
There is a considerable a te of further information concerning the affairs of the company, 
which is widely a e extensive collection of newspaper clippings in the ‘““Thomas 
H. Webb Scrapbooks” is a notable compilation of such materials. 

















Ferries in Kansas 
PART VIII—NEOSHO RIVER 
Georce A. Roor 


HE Neosho was first known to the white man as Le Grande, this 
name having been bestowed by the French.1 The year it re- 

ceived this title is a matter of conjecture. Pike, in the account of 
his journey to the Pawnee village in 1806, mentions the stream as a 
“grand fork of the White river,” ? and so far as we have been able 
to discover, this is the first mention of the name as applied to this 
stream. M. Carey & Son, in their General Atlas, published in 1817, 
call the stream the Grand. Stephen H. Long, in the account of his 
expedition of 1819-1820, adds other names to the list. He says: 
“A short ride brought us to the Neosho or Grand river, better known 
to the hunters by the singular designation of the Six Bulls.”* This 
is believed to be the first printed mention of the stream as the 
“Neosho,” while the name “Grand” river appears in an atlas as late as 
1840.4 South of the confluence of the Verdigris with the Neosho, to 
where it joins the Arkansas, the name “Grand” attached for nearly a 
quarter of a century later. Maps of 1825 and later spell the name 
“Neozho.” Joseph C. Brown’s survey of the Santa Fé trail, 1825- 
1827, gives the same spelling. That Neosho is an Osage word 
various authorities agree, but there appears to be some question as 
to the real meaning of the word. One authority gives the meaning 
as “water that has been made muddy.”* The late James R. Mead, 
of Wichita, who spent a number of years on the border and trafficked 
with Osages and other tribes along the southern border of Kansas, 
says that “Neosho is an Osage word, meaning ‘Ne,’ water; ‘osho,’ 
clear. Neosho—clear water. In the Indian languages the adjective 
comes after the noun.” ® 

The Neosho is the largest tributary of the Arkansas river on the 
north, and under federal law is considered a navigable stream.” 

The Neosho is famed for its beauty, running through some of the 
choicest agricultural lands within the state, while its banks are 
Kansas Historical Collections, v. 17, p. 708. 
Pike’s Expeditions, p. 135. 
Long’s Expedition, v. 2, p. 258. 
Jeremiah Greenleaf, A New Universal Atlas, p. 47. 
Andreas, History of Kansas, p. 826. 


Kansas Academy of Sci , Transactions, v. 18, p. 216. 
. 65th congress, 1st session, House Document, No. $21, pp. 22, 30. 
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lined with a wealth of native timber. The stream is formed by an 
east and west branch, the first named having its source in the 
southwest corner of Wabaunsee county, while the west branch 
starts at a point about fourteen or fifteen miles west of Council 
Grove, in Morris county. These two branches unite a little north- 
west of Council Grove, and flow in a general southeast direction 
through the counties of Morris, Lyon, Coffey, Woodson, Allen, 
Neosho, Labette and Cherokee, entering Oklahoma at a point a 
little southwest of the village of Mill Rose, Cherokee county, 
and emptying into the Arkansas near Fort Gibson. The Neosho 
is 404 miles long, of which about 300 miles are within Kansas,® 
and has a drainage area variously given as 5,090 and 5,106 square 
miles within the state. Before the settlement of the state the river 
had a sufficient flow of water to warrant an early-day assertion 
that the river was navigable to a point above Parsons.® However, 
the present-day status of the river precludes the possibility of 
commercial traffic on the stream except in times of high water or 
flood. The river drains the section of the state between the Kaw 
and Marais des Cygnes on the north and the Verdigris on the south. 

Disastrous floods have occurred in the stream, its tortuous chan- 
nel being responsible in a great measure for the destruction that 
followed. The following years have been recorded as flood years: 
1844, 1885, 1896, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1902, 1903, 1904, 1905, 1907, 
1908, 1909, 1911, and 1915, and, in passing, it might be added that 
the year 1935 should be added to the above list. Of those floods 
occurring before 1935, those for 1885 and 1904 were the most dis- 
astrous.2° In order to obtain reliable data regarding the amount of 
water carried by the river, a gauge station was established at Iola 
in July, 1895, and, following the devastating flood of 1904, stations 
were also established at Oswego, Labette county; at Humboldt, 
Allen county; at Le Roy, Coffey county; and at Neosho Rapids, 
Lyon county. From records obtained at these stations some in- 
teresting facts regarding the river were brought out. For instance, 
at Oswego, the Neosho at average low water was found to be 220 
feet wide. At Humboldt, “the channel is permanent—having a 
sandstone bottom. The current is sluggish at low water and fairly 
swift at high stages of flow. The gauge is at the highway bridge 
about one-half mile west of Humboldt. A masonry dam is about 


8. U. 8S. Weather Bureau, Daily River Stages, Part XI, p. 111; Blackmar, History of 
Kansas, v. 2, p. 352. 

9. 65th congress, 1st session, House Document, No. 321, pp. 22, 30. 
10. Ibid., p. 6. 
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100 yards below the bridge and is used to develop power for a grist- 
mill nearby.” This station was abandoned in about a year. The 
highest water recorded there was on July 10, 1904, when the river 
reached a stage of 30.50 feet. At Iola, at average low water, the 
river is 208 feet wide. At this point flood waters once reached a 
height of 17.03 feet, date unknown, while the lowest stage recorded 
was 2.8 feet on October 19, 20, 1908, flood stage being at ten feet.!? 
On May 26, 1902, at a height of twelve feet, the river discharged 
15,216 cubic feet of water a second. On August 25, same year, at a 
height of 16.50 feet, the flow was 25,246 cubic feet a second.* At 
Le Roy the highest stage of water recorded was 28 feet, on June 5, 
1904; lowest stage 0.0 on various dates. Flood stage occurred at 
24 feet.1* At Neosho Rapids, 324 miles above the mouth, the width 
at average low water is 142 feet. Drainage area above this station 
is 2,511 square miles. The highest stage of water recorded here was 
29.5 feet; lowest 0.0 on November 7, 8, 1904, flood stage being at 
22 feet.15 During August, 1934, the Neosho reached a new low 
level in Labette county. Mr. T. A. Sprague, of Oswego, who has 
lived in that vicinity for many years, said that the Neosho stopped 
running at three points in that locality during the month of August. 
Mr. Sprague has lived along the Neosho for the past sixty-eight 
years, has kept a diary for many years, and included in his nota- 
tions are many facts about the river.’* 

The site of the first ferry north of the Oklahoma-Kansas boundary 
has not been definitely located. Probably it was somewhere to the 
southeast of Chetopa, and within Cherokee county. In the Chetopa 
Advance, January 20, 1869, appeared the following advertisement: 

Rocers New Ferry Near tHe KANsAs AND CHEROKEE LINE AT THE OLD 
Crosstnc. The proprietor has located and put in a ferry and a number one 
boat for the accommodation of the traveling public. It is in thorough repair 
and the public will find it to their advantage to cross at this point. The roads 
leading to it and from it are in fine condition and persons approaching Baxter 
from the west will find it a saving in distance to cross at this ferry. Also, the 
best way from the east to Chetopa. 

A week later, the Advance of January 27, printed the following 
item: 

New Ferry. Arrangements have been made to put in a new ferry across 
the Neosho, just this side of the residence of Mr. Hard. Unless the proprietors 


11. Water Supply and Irrigation Papers, No. 131, pp. 157, 158. 
12. Ibid., No. 87, p. 267; Daily River Stages, Part IX, p. 68. 
13. Water Supply and Irrigation Papers, No. 84, p. 115. 
14. Daily River Stages, Part IX, p. 76. 
15. Ibid., p. 92. 

. St. Paul Journal, August 16, 1934. 
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of the old ferry put their boat and the approaches to the ferry in better con- 
dition, they must expect to lose all their custom. When not crossing teams, 
the hands ought to be kept busy with the shovel. 

No further mention of the Rogers ferry has been located. 

By early 1871 W. H. Barker and F. C. Lowrey applied to the 
county board for a license to run a ferry on the Neosho near the city 
of Chetopa, at the crossing of the Baxter Springs and Chetopa road. 
Their application was granted upon their filing a satisfactory bond 
and payment of a $10 fee into the county treasury. The board fixed 
their ferriage rates the same as those allowed other ferries within 
the county.17 No further mention of this enterprise has been located. 

Chetopa was the next ferry location upstream. On September 
14, 1868, Messrs. C. W. Isbell and J. H. Frey petitioned the county 
commissioners for a license to operate a ferry at Chetopa, and the 
board, believing that such a ferry was much needed and would be of 
great utility to the traveling public, granted their petition. The 
county clerk was instructed to issue them a license upon payment of 
$20 into the county treasury of Labette county, and otherwise com- 
plying with the law. The board also fixed the following rates of 
ferriage. For one 4-horse, mule or ox team, 75 cents; one 2-horse, 
mule or ox team, 50 cents; one 2-horse buggy, 50 cents; one single 
horse and buggy, 40 cents; cattle, per head, 10 cents; mules, horses 
and asses, 10 cents each; hogs and sheep, 5 cents each; man on horse- 
back, 25 cents; footmen, 10 cents each. This license was for the 
duration of one year from the date of issue.4* At a meeting of the 
board of county commissioners on November 26, following, the $20 
license fee charged this ferry was reduced to $10. Mr. Frank Frey, 
of Parsons, is a brother of the J. H. Frey who was connected with 
this ferry, and worked for his brother during his spare time.’® No 
further record of this ferry has been found. 

In the spring of 1870 F. W. Maxon appeared to be in charge of 
the ferry at Chetopa, located at the foot of Maple street. He 
probably took charge sometime during 1869, for on April 6, the fol- 
lowing year, he made a request to the county board through the 
county clerk for a renewal of his license to operate at that point. 
The clerk was ordered to renew his license for one year upon the 
filing of a proper bond and the payment of $20 to the county 
treasurer.”° 

17. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” Labette county, 1871. 

18. Ibid., 1868. 


19. Statement of Mrs. Sallie Shaffer, Parsons, after interview with Mr. Frey. 
20. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ Labette county, 1870. 
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Following high water in the year 1878, when bridges were put out 
of commission, a ferry was constructed the latter part of May, by 
J. M. Bauman, under contract with the city of Chetopa, and oper- 
ated during the flood period.”* 

Chetopa was an important trading point during the late 1860’s, 
and for a time during the period of the Texas cattle trade was a 
shipping point for the “long horns” to northern markets. Thousands 
of head of Texas cattle were daily being driven through the south- 
east corner of the state, headed for the packing houses east of the 
Mississippi river. After the building of the railroads there was 
occasional trouble over the accidental killing of livestock by the 
railroad. William Higgins, an early-day politician, editor and 
later secretary of state, was appointed claim agent for the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad, and the greater part of his duty was 
adjusting claims of farmers and cattlemen for loss of livestock 
killed by his road. This job earned for Mr. Higgins the honorary 
soubriquet of “Bull Coroner.” 2? 

In 1866 the legislature established a road from Humboldt to 
Chetopa, George Lisle, Henry Jackson, and William Simmons being 
appointed commissioners to lay it out. This road followed a trail 
already in use, which followed up the west side of the Neosho to 
Oswego and farther north.2* In 1869 another road was established 
by the legislature, running from Baxter Springs to Chetopa, along 
the south line of the Cherokee neutral lands. J. W. Miller was the 
surveyor in charge of running this road, and his plat and notes are 
on file in the archives division of the Kansas State Historical 
Society.** 

Agitation for bridges within the county began early in the 1870's, 
but the sparsely settled condition of the country found the settlers 
rather loath to incur the necessary expense in the way of taxes for 
these much-needed improvements. During the early summer of 
1871 another move for bridges was started, and on August 21 a 
special election on the proposition of voting Neosho river bridge 
bonds to the amount of $105,000 was held. The settlers evidently 
had not changed their minds, for the vote stood, for bonds, 165; 
against the bonds, 1,295. However, a later effort was more success- 
ful, and a bridge was built at Chetopa in 1872. This was a wooden 
structure and cost the city $10,000 in bonds. It served the com- 

21. Chetopa Advance, December 5, 1888. 

22. Parsons Sun, June 1, 1878. 


28. Plats of land surveys in office state auditor, Topeka; Laws, Kansas, 1866, pp. 226, 227. 
. Laws, 1868, pp. 81, 83. 
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munity for several years, but during high water in the river on May 
21, 1878, the abutment on the east bank gave way and the eastern 
span went down “with all on board,” the crew consisting of Messrs. 
L. M. Bedell, O. A. Sarber, J. Ritter and a Mr. Day. The latter 
two were somewhat injured by the fall of the bridge, but Mr. Bedell, 
so the Advance stated at the time, “did not even get his pants wet.” 
Following this catastrophe, a ferry boat was put into operation, 
and until the bridge was repaired was the only means of crossing. 

The next structure built was truly a “bridge of sighs,” and was 
constructed under great difficulties and with many discouragements. 
It was begun in the spring of 1879, and was a combination bridge, 
erected by the same company that built a later one. On July 23, 
when nearly completed, the props having been taken out for fear of 
high water, a wind storm swept up the river, tearing down the east 
span and breaking up the frame work and twisting the iron rods so 
badly that it required several weeks of labor to remedy the damage. 
The storm that caused all this trouble was not felt anywhere else 
in the vicinity. By the middle of August the bridge was again 
upon the trestle work and ready to be braced together, when high 
waters swept the bridge and trestle work down the river, leaving not 
a stick of timber behind. It was carried from twelve to fifteen 
miles downstream and had to be hauled back by team. This re- 
quired much time and it was not until November following that it 
was ready for use. The third bridge—an iron one—was built during 
1888 and completed early in December.*® 

Labette creek is the principal tributary of the Neosho in Labette 
county, and consequently second in importance. The stream is close 
to fifty miles in length, has its source in the southwestern part of 
Neosho county, slightly south of the town of Thayer, and joins the 
Neosho at a point a mile or so north and east of Chetopa. This 
stream was named for Pierre Labette, an early-day Frenchman who 
lived on the creek a little southwest of where Oswego was built 
later. He is said to have once lived opposite the mouth of the 
creek. There is good water power on this stream, and close to its 
mouth was located an ancient Indian village site. As Labette creek 
joins the Neosho in the immediate vicinity of Chetopa, the history 
of its ferry is given herewith.”" 

25. Chetopa Advance, December 6, 1888; Oswego Independent, December 14, 1888. 

26. Statement of Larkin McGhee, in Case’s History of Labette County, p. 24. 


27. Mills’ Weekly World, Altamont, December 30, 1890; Kansas City (Mo.) Times, 
February 25, 1879. 
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On September 14, 1868, Hugh Moore, by his agent J. D. McCue, 
presented a petition to the county board for a license to keep a 
ferry on the Labette “river” at or near the Rocky Ford. His peti- 
tion was granted and the following rates of ferriage were established: 
For one 4-horse, mule or ox team, 75 cents; one 2-horse, mule or ox 
team, 50 cents; one 2-horse buggy, 50 cents; one-horse buggy, 40 
cents; man and horse, 25 cents; cattle, per head, 10 cents; hogs and 
sheep, per head, 5 cents; footmen, 10 cents. He was required to file 
a good and sufficient bond, whereupon the county clerk issued him 
a license good for one year from the date of issue.** 

Mr. J. O. Wiley, of Bartlett, Labette county, says the “Rocky 
Ford” on Labette creek was just a mile west and one half a‘mile 
north of where the main highway from Chetopa to Oswego crosses 
Labette creek. It was his recollection that there was a ferry which 
operated across the creek where the highway is now located. He was 
but a small boy at the time and cannot remember who operated it. 
He also recalls a ferry across the Neosho right at the line between 
Kansas and the Cherokee territory, but does not remember who 
ran it.?® 

Apparently a ferry was contemplated for Hackberry creek, a 
tributary of Labette creek, for on July 2, 1867, the following item 
is recorded in the “Commissioners’ Journal” of that date, but 
through some neglect or other cause, the name of the party applying 
for the license does not appear: 

Ordered, that ferry License be granted to..................-. at the mouth 
of Hackberry creek in Labette county, Kansas, from the date of issuing said 
license by the county clerk the rate of ferriage as follows for wagon & two 
Horses 50 cents and wagon and 4 horses 75 cents. Buggy and two horses 50 
cents Buggy and 1 horse 40 cents for man and single horse 25 cents every 
additional horse 10 cents, Loose stock cattle 8 cents per head. to am’t of 100 
head over 100 head 5 cents footmen crossing 10 cents not connected with 
wagon & team for sheep and hog 4 cents. 

Hackberry creek flows into Labette creek in Richland township, 
S. 7, T. 34, R. 21E. 

Oswego was the next ferry location upstream on the Neosho, and 
this early-day crossing was located at or near the residence of D. M. 
Clover. On July 1, 1867, Thomas Richard was granted ferry privi- 
leges at this place, paying $10 for the privilege for the period of 
one year, and being required to file a bond of $500 with the county 
to keep up the ferry as required by law. Ferriage rates were es- 


28. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,’’ Labette county, 1868. 
29. From letter of J. O. Wiley, July 3, 1935, to author. 
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tablished as follows: For wagon and 2 horses, 50 cents; wagon and 
4 horses, 75 cents; buggy and 2 horses, 50 cents; buggy and 1 horse, 
45 cents; man and single horse, 25 cents; every additional horse 10 
cents; loose cattle, 8 cents per head to the amount of 100; over 100 
5 cents each; footmen crossing not connected with wagon, 10 cents; 
sheep and hogs, 4 cents per head.*® Richards apparently retired 
from the business within a year, for the following year contains no 
mention of his having applied for a renewal of his license. 

In January, 1868, Messrs. Barner & Clover petitioned the board 
of county commissioners as follows: 

Osweco, Kansas, Jan. 11, 1868. 

Now comes Barner & Clover with petition asking the board to grant to the 
said Barner & Clover the right to build & maintain a ferry across the Neosho 
river in or near the North line of Sec. 16 Town. 33S Range 21 East of the 6th 
principal Meridian And the Board having been fully advised in the premises 
and believing that such ferry is necessary for the accommodation of the public 
& that the petitioners are suitable persons to keep the same do & it is hereby 
ordered that the Clerk upon the production of a receipt from the county show- 
ing that the said Barner & Clover have paid into the co. Treasurey the sum 
of Twenty five Dollars as tax for said ferry issue to License to said Barner 
& Clover granting them the right to build & maintain a ferry as above 
described 

And it is further ordered that the rates of ferriage shall be as follows for 
wagon and two horses (40) forty cents for wagon & 4 horses sixty-five cents. 
buggy & 2 horses 40 cents Buggy & one horse 35 cents one man & horse 20 
cts. & for each additional footman 10 cts. Loose cattle per head 8 cts hogs 
& sheep 5 cts per head and the same rates are allowed for oxen as for horse 
teams?! 

Mr. Barner apparently retired from the ferry by early fall, for 
a little over eight months later, on September 15, 1868, D. M. 
Clover, by his attorney N. L. Hibbard, presented a petition to the 
county board asking permission to start a ferry on the Neosho at a 
point one half mile from his residence. This license was granted 
and the following rates of ferriage prescribed: Four-horse, mule or 
ox team and wagon, 75 cents. Two-horse, mule or ox team, 50 cents. 
Two-horse, buggy or carriage, 50 cents. One horse and buggy, 40 
cents. Man on horseback, 25 cents. Loose cattle, mules, horses and 
asses, 10 cents per head. Hogs and sheep, 5 cents each. Footmen, 
10 cents. Mr. Clover was required to pay $20 for his ferry license.®? 

From old files of the Oswego Independent it is learned that that 
city secured a ferry when an Oswego merchant, R. W. Wright, pur- 
chased for $300 a boat loaded with potatoes, oats, etc., which came 

30. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,”” Labette county, 1867. 


31. Ibid., 1868. 
$2. Ibid. 
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down the river from Erie, during the drought of 1869. The boat be- 
came stranded because of low water. The potatoes, etc., were sold 
and the boat pressed into service as a ferry at the crossing east of 
Oswego. 

During the summer of 1868 the streets of Oswego were congested 
with homeseekers looking for claims in the Neosho valley. In 
Columbus, a few miles to the east, a similar condition prevailed the 
following year. The Workingman’s Journal, of that place, in issue 
of November 12, 1869, said: “Our town presented a lively appear- 
ance during the past week. The hotels are crowded with persons 
who are looking at our beautiful country, many of whom are settling 
here, and going into business.” 

Reeves’ ford on the Neosho was the location of another ferry. 
Under date of July 11, 1867, the “Commissioners’ Journal,” Labette 
county, recites that it was ordered that G. P. Reeves be granted a 
license for a ferry at what was called Reeves’ ford on the Neosho 
river, to take effect upon his paying a $10 license fee to the county 
treasurer. This ferry probably functioned during the ferrying season 
of 1868. On January 4, 1869, the county board was petitioned by 
R. W. Bagby to grant Simon Holbrook and R. W. Bagby a license 
to keep a ferry on the Neosho at a point where the Reeves ferry and 
west line county road crossed the river. Their petition was granted 
upon their paying into the county treasury the sum of $10 as tax, 
the board also ordering that the rates of ferriage be the same as 
those established for the Chetopa ferry.** This ferry probably 
lasted until a bridge spanned the river. 

Another ferry in this vicinity was that of S. M. Sovereen. We 
haven’t discovered the exact location of this crossing; however, it 
was the starting point of a road which ran to Columbus and on to 
Broylis’ ferry on Spring river.“ Aside from the following item 
headed “A Villainous Act,” we have discovered no further mention 
of this ferry: 

We are informed by S. M. Sovereen, Esq., that on last Sunday night some 
rascal went to his ferry on the Neosho river and cut the large rope that spans 
the river, almost in two. The cut was near the center and was not observed 
by Mr. Patoush, who runs the ferry, until the boat was being crossed on 
Monday morning when it gave way. The boat was heavily loaded at the time 
and the river up, and only by merest chance was it saved from going down 
stream and perhaps doing great damage. Mr. Sovereen feels confident he 


knows the perpetrator, but has no evidence sufficient to convict him. He and 
Mr. Patoush offer a reward of $100 for arrest and conviction of the scoundrel. 


83. Ibid., 1869. 
34. Laws, 1871, p. 862, 
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The boat will not run again until they can send East and procure a wire 
cable-—Oswego Independent, July 6, 1872. 

The next ferry location was between Oswego and Montana, about 
four miles north of Oswego. This ferry was started by Abner Fer- 
guson. In a letter to the author, Mr. T. A. Sprague, of Route 1, 
Oswego, states: “The first boat on the river here was owned by 
Abner Ferguson. It was made by Andy Boyd and ironed by Jim 
Lindsay, a blacksmith who came to this country in the fall of 1866. 
The ferry was put in operation in the summer of 1867. In the 
absence of the father, it was run by the son, T. B. Ferguson, later 
governor of Oklahoma. The elder Ferguson sold out here in 1870 
and went to Chautauqua county.” The ferry was owned and oper- 
ated by different parties until a bridge was built across the river. 
The last boat at this location—about four miles up the river 
from Oswego—upset while crossing a party, and four people were 
drowned. That ended the ferry business in this part of the county, 
according to Mr. Sprague. This ferry was granted a license without 
cost, on July 11, 1867, and was the first ferry operated within the 
county. The following rates of ferriage were prescribed: 

For wagon and 2 horses, 50 cents; buggy and 2 horses, 50 cents; wagon 
and 4 horses, 75 cents; one horse buggy, 40 cents; horse and rider, 25 cents; 
every additional horse 10 cents; loose cattle, 8 cents per head to amount of 100 
head; 5 cents per head for all over that amount; footmen, 10 cents each not 
connected with wagon and team; sheep and hogs, 4 cents each. 

The location given for the ferry was rather indefinite; it was 
described as being on the Neosho river in Labette county, on or 
near the section line in Township 32. This would be between 
Oswego and Montana.** Case’s History of Labette County, p. 125, 
states that Mr. Ferguson, in connection with Jonah Wilcox, com- 
menced operation of the ferry near where the river is spanned by the 
iron bridge.** 

Sometime during 1868 Mr. Ferguson acquired a partner in the 
ferry, the “Commissioners’ Journal” that year containing the fol- 
lowing entry: 

Clerks office, Oswego, Labette County Kansas, Oct. 5th, 1868. 


County Commissioners met pursuant to law Present Wm Logan Chairman 
J. F. Molesworth & Isaac Butterworth Commiss Chas Boggs Deputy Co Clerk 
And now comes Dempsey Elliott and presents the petition of Elliott and 
Ferguson for a license to keep a Ferry on the Neosho river at or near Montana 
and the board having considered the petition do grant said license and estab- 


85. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,”’ Labette county, 1867. 
36. Abner Ferguson died at his home near Emporia, where he had lived for many years, 
on August 22, 1900. The author is indebted to Mrs. Ruth Childres, daughter of Abner 
Ferguson, Mrs. T. B. Ferguson and T. A. Sprague for data of the Ferguson ferry. 
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lish the following rates of Ferriage to-wit for one Four horse Mule or ox team 
75 cents for one two horse mule or ox team 50 cents. Two horse buggy or 
carriage 50 cents one horse buggy 40 cents. Man on horseback 25 cents 
loose horses mules asses or cattle 10 cents per head Hogs & Sheep 5 cents per 
head. And when the said Elliott & ferguson shall have paid into the treasury 
of the county the sum of 10 dollars as tax for keeping such ferry he shall be 
entitled to receive a license for the same under the seal of the county. 

On November 26, 1868, the “Commissioners’ Journal” records an 
entry to the effect that “the ferry license heretofore issued to Isabelle 
and Fry and Dempsey Elliott at $20 each be and the same is hereby 
reduced to $10 each.” This entry is a bit puzzling inasmuch as the 
board had already granted to these same ferry operators licenses at 
a cost of $10 for a year. 

February 12, 1869, Elliott and Ferguson were granted a renewal 
of their ferry license, presenting a bond to the commissioners with 
A. C. Bexon and Samuel Wilson as securities.*7 This apparently 
ended Abner Ferguson’s connection with the ferry business in 
Labette county. 

By 1870 the ferry business on this section of the river appeared 
to be in the hands of Jonathan Wilcox and John Disner, who on 
January 8 petitioned the county commissioners for a license to run 
a ferry at Montana. This Wilcox may have been the same in- 
dividual who was engaged in the ferry business three years earlier. 
They filed an approved bond and were granted the necessary 
license.** 

Mrs. Sallie Shaffer of Parsons, who has done much historical re- 
search in Labette and adjoining counties, has rendered invaluable 
assistance to the writer in examining and copying old records of 
county commissioners, interviewing old-timers, etc. Mrs. Shaffer 
states that there was a ferry on the Neosho about eight miles east 
of Parsons and south of the Frisco tracks. This ferry accom- 
modated a summer resort of some importance at this location, known 
as “Neosho Park.” 

The following record is something of a puzzle as to the location 
described. Under date of September 5, 1871, the county clerk 
presented the— 

Petition of J. S. Cooper and others praying the board to grant a license 
to B. McMillen to keep and run a ferry across the Neosho river at or near the 
mouth of Bachelder creek in Neosho township of county. Where- 
upon the board grant said petition. Order that a license issue to said B. 
McMillen to keep and run a ferry at the point designated and at such a time 





87. ‘Commissioners’ Journal,” Labette county, 1869. 
88. Ibid., 1870. 
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as he shall file a good and sufficient bond as required by law and pay to the 
county treasurer the sum of ten dollars. Rates of toll to be the same as for 
other ferries across the river.3® [Bachellor creek flows into Labette creek 
southwest of Parsons instead of the Neosho river.] 


No further mention of this ferry has been located. 

The most northern ferry within Labette county was located at a 
point where the south line of S. 22, T. 31, in Neosho township 
crossed the river. On March 3, 1871, Edward Spicer and other 
parties petitioned the county board for a license for Edward Spicer 
and Isaac A. Jones for a ferry at this point. Their petition was 
granted, the county board directing the applicants to pay into the 
county treasury the sum of $10, and also furnish a good and 
sufficient bond as required by law. Rates of ferriage were to be the 
same as charged at other ferries on the river within the county.*® 

In April, 1870, county commissioners of Neosho county (7?) 
granted a license to William Milton to run a ferry on the Neosho 
river at Vegetarian ford, in Neosho township, license fee being fixed 
at $12.50.4 We have not yet located this ford. Neosho county has 
no Neosho township and Labette county has, but since Labette 
county had reduced ferry licenses to $10 a year, we are inclined 
to think this ferry applies to Neosho county. 

The earliest ferrying in Neosho county no doubt was in the im- 
mediate vicinity of old Osage Mission—now called St. Paul, after 
the noted Catholic missionary Father Paul Ponziglione, who spent 
the greater part of his life at this post. After the organization of 
the county the first ferry license was issued to J. P. Williams on 
April 2, 1867.42 As no further mention of this ferry has been found 
and a new man appeared to be in charge the next year, it is likely 
Mr. Williams did not operate his ferry over a year. A man named 
Morgan was in charge of the boat on September 3, 1868, the 
Journal mentioning that his boat was in good running order, and 
also that the Neosho was “on a rampage.” 

“Capt.” S. J. Gilmore was another ferry operator in the vicinity 
of the mission. The Journal of November 26, 1868, recites that he 
had “purchased Mr. Ashworth’s interest in the mission ferry boat.” 
This apparently was what was known as the “lower ferry.” The 
captain operated another crossing known as the “middle ferry,” 
also in the immediate vicinity of the mission. One of the ferryboats 

89. Ibid., 1871. 

40. Ibid. 


41. St. Paul Journal, May 24, 1984, “Annals of Osage Mission.”’ 
. St. Paul Journal, March 22, 1934. 
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owned by Mr. Gilmore was known as the Legal Tender. On the 
night of June 8, 1869, a great rainstorm visited the locality of the 
Osage Mission, and as a result the water in the Neosho rose twenty 
feet in nine hours. Captain Gilmore’s new ferry which had just 
been put in operation a short distance below the Buck & Hutchings 
mill, was torn loose and swept down stream. The boat was re- 
covered the following week a little north of Montana, Labette 
county. The Neosho below St. Paul winds back and forth from 
east to west for a number of miles without getting many miles to 
the south, and the Journal, in mentioning the recovery of the boat, 
remarked: “Although it was but nineteen miles by land to the point 
where the boat stopped, it is fully fifty-seven miles by the channel 
of the Neosho, which is as crooked as the path of a politician.” 
D. K. Wilson was mentioned as chief engineer and pilot of Capt. 
Gilmore’s ferry. 

Neighbors and Johnson operated what was known as the “upper 
ferry” near St. Paul. The boat used at this point was also swept 
away during the freshet of June 8, 9, 1869.*% 

About the middle of August, 1869, A. J. Saunders purchased the 
“middle ferry” from Captain Gilmore. In November, following, 
Mr. Gilmore entered into some business arrangement with the au- 
thorities of the town to keep in repair and run what was known as 
the old “Gilmore ferry” for the ensuing year, free to everybody.** 

Another ferry in the vicinity of St. Paul was operated during the 
early sixties. F. M. Dinsmore, in a paper read before the Neosho 
County Historical Society, said that when he arrived in St. Paul 
in 1865, there were but two houses between the Mission and Baxter 
Springs, and that one of these was at Trotter’s ford on the Neosho, 
where a half-breed had a ferry. Mr. Dinsmore has passed away 
since the reading of his paper. He gave no names of anyone con- 
nected with the ferry. 

Not having opportunity to consult commissioners’ records of Ne- 
osho county, no doubt considerable data regarding ferry matters for 
St. Paul will be found lacking in this paper. For what information 
we have our thanks are extended to W. W. Graves, editor and 
publisher of the St. Paul Journal. 

With the building of bridges in the county, ferrying practically 
ended except for a temporary ferry south of Erie, which was oper- 

43. Ibid., April 19, 1934. 


44. Ibid., August 9, 1869, May 17, 1934. 
45. Letter of W. W. Graves to author. 
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ated until a new bridge was built to replace the one washed out by 
ice during the early 1880's. 

On May 16, 1871, the West Mission Bridge Co. was organized for 
the purpose of building a bridge across the Neosho on a line be- 
tween Sections 15, 22, and 16 and 21, T. 29, R. 20. Jas. M. Roycroft, 
Reuben Lake, Stephen Carr, John Moffett and M. J. Cavanaugh 
were the incorporators. This company was chartered for fifty years, 
their charter being filed with the secretary of state May 18, 1871.** 
This bridge, located about two miles west of the town of St. Paul, 
was the first built in this part of the county, and was a much- 
traveled structure. Late in May, 1873, the Neosho rose to a higher 
point than it had reached in several years. A large amount of 
property along its course was destroyed. The fair grounds were 
partly inundated, including a portion of the race track, while bot- 
tom lands were completely overflowed. In the year 1869 the waters 
were some two feet higher than at the time of the 1873 freshet, but 
less property was destroyed owing to the fact that the country was 
then sparsely settled. The waters, however, rapidly subsided, but 
the west abutment of the bridge was washed out and that end of the 
bridge dropped down. This mishap was most inconvenient to the 
whole community as the nearest bridge across the river was at Par- 
sons, in the county to the south. The factor of expense was arftother 
handicap in making necessary repairs, as the county could spend 
only $200, while the estimated expense in reconditioning the bridge 
was $2,500. The Journal was up in arms over the situation, and in- 
quired “Are we going to sit still and allow $20,000 worth of town- 
ship property go to ruin simply because the law does not partic- 
ularly authorize the trustees to use a sufficient amount of township 
funds to repair the damage done? The farmers on the west side of 
the river are now compelled to go to Parsons to do their trading 

.’ This evidently aroused the community, for during the 
latter part of June the town trustees advertised for sealed proposals 
for raising the end of the bridge, building a “trunk” and doing the 
work in a satisfactory manner. Seahner & Chesterfield took the 
contract, and by the end of July had a large force at work on the 
bridge, which was then almost completed.* 

By 1884 a new bridge was in course of construction at Osage 
Mission. The contractors doing the work were a bit worried about 
their money, refusing to accept bonds issued by the township in pay- 


46. Corporations, v. 8, pp. 809, 310. 
47. Osage Mission Journal, June 4, 11, 18, July 80, 1878. 
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} ment, claiming that they were illegal on account of the township 
i voting an excess over the amount authorized by law. The con- 
| tractors apparently had other troubles, for a local paper at the 
Ne neighboring town of Erie, the following year records: “The new 
| bridge in process of construction at Osage Mission was swept away 
by the flood Monday, and as it had not yet been accepted by the 


commissioners, we suppose the loss will fall upon the bridge com- 
pany.” #8 


48. Neosho County Republican, Erie, April 10, July 24, 1884; May 21, 1885. 


(Part VIII—Neosho River Ferries—to be concluded in the 
November Quarterly.) 
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Labor Organizations in Kansas in the 
Early Eighties 
Eprra WaKer and Dororny Lermencoop 


HE labor union movement in the United States, in the modern 

sense, began in the decade of the eighteen sixties. This move- 
ment did not become important in Kansas, however, until the early 
eighties. The most of the unions appealed only to the skilled 
workers, but the real story of the great labor conflict after the de- 
pression period of the seventies was associated more largely with 
the Knights of Labor, a union which included all types of workers. 


Tue NATIONAL BACKGROUND 


The Order of the Knights of Labor was established in 1869, at 
Philadelphia, under the leadership of Uriah Stephens and gradually 
developed into a highly centralized organization with its local, 
district, state and national assemblies. In 1879 Stephens was suc- 
ceeded by Terence V. Powderly as grandmaster workman, who held 
that position until 1893. 

The deliberately planned policy of the Knights was to emphasize 
and rely upon arbitration, codperation and education. Although 
strikes and boycotts no doubt eventually proved to be the chief 
recruiting agencies of the Order, officially strikes were discouraged 
and violence was at all times condemned. 

Membership in the organization fluctuated from time to time. 
Initiation fees were low and many assemblies after organizing 
and holding a few meetings dropped out of existence because there 
was nothing for them to do. Organizers were paid a certain per cent 
of the charter fee for each new assembly formed and this made for 
an unhealthy growth of the organization. The successful Gould 
strike of 1885 caused many who had once belonged to the Knights 
of Labor and dropped out to come back into the Order and a great 
many new assemblies were formed. By 1886 the organization was 
at its height with a membership of over 700,000. More locals were 
formed in that year than in the sixteen years of its previous exist- 
ence. 

Powderly and other leaders favored thorough organization, co- 
operation and political action and opposed strikes. On the other 
hand a large part of the new membership was attracted by the 
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success of the strikes of 1885, and placed implicit confidence in 
strikes and boycotts. The leaders found it impossible to educate 
these radical elements in the older ideals, and the authority of the 
general executive board proved insufficient to control their action. 


LaBor ORGANIZATIONS IN KANSAS 


Many of the numerous labor organizations were represented in 
Kansas in the eighties, and in their struggle to improve their con- 
dition hundreds of Kansas wage earners joined the ranks of the 
growing army of organized workmen. Among the craft unions 
represented in Kansas were ten local divisions of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers with a membership of five hundred and 
seven; eight lodges of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen, 
located at Parsons, Atchison, Ellis, Emporia, Fort Scott, Ottawa, 
Topeka and Nickerson; two organized divisions of the Order of 
Railway Conductors; four lodges of the International Typographical 
Union located at Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchison and Topeka; 
and five lodges of the Cigarmakers International Union of America 
located at Topeka, Leavenworth, Marysville, Fort Scott and Hum- 
boldt.? 

Foremost among the labor organizations, however, in point of num- 
bers and influence, stood the Knights of Labor. Introduced into the 
state in 1879, the Order grew slowly until 1881 and was confined to 
the coal regions, consisting of only three or four local assemblies. But 
from 1881 it increased rapidly in membership and never more rapidly 
than it did during the latter half of the year 1885 and the first half of 
the year 1886. This growth was especially noticeable following the 
strikes on the Missouri Pacific railway which occurred in March, 
1885.2, While the strike was in progress the Kansas City strikers 
took steps toward joining the ranks of the Knights of Labor. On 
March 15, the railway men involved in the difficulty with the 
Missouri Pacific company held a meeting at Armourdale, in which 
they banded together in a more permanent organization, and estab- 
lished a branch of the Order. Mr. Joseph R. Buchanan, editor of 
the Labor Enquirer of Denver, Colo., and a representative of the 
Knights of Labor, was present at the meeting and conducted the 
ceremonies of initiation. Later, in an interview with a reporter of 
the Kansas City Journal, Mr. Buchanan stated: 


The Knights of Labor are a tremendous organization and have a vast and 
constantly increasing influence. They already run the Union Pacific railway. 


1. Kansas Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, First Annual Report, 1885, pp. 90- 
2. Ibid., p. 88. 
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Now you see we have lots of money and lots of experience. These Missouri 
Pacific strikers haven’t a great deal of money and no experience to speak of. 
By becoming members of our organization they have made themselves ten 
times stronger for they have the whole body of the Knights with all of their 
resources to back them. The Kansas City strikers have acted very wisely in 
joining our ranks 

The assemblies of the Union Pacific employees had commissioned 
Mr. Buchanan to assist the Gould strikers and had appropriated 
$30,000 to their support.* 

Throughout the year assemblies sprang up along the Missouri 
Pacific line in Kansas. With a strong assembly of railroad men at 
Armourdale,’ five other thriving assemblies in Wyandotte county,® 
and a Knights of Labor organizer stationed at Lenora, the western 
terminus of the Missouri Pacific line in Kansas, the Knights felt 
confident of a successful crusade in the northwestern part of the 
state.*? In the fall an assembly was organized at Stockton on the 
South Solomon branch of the Missouri Pacific, and arrangements 
were under way for the institution of assemblies at other towns in 
that region. The workers at Muscotah, Greenleaf and Downs were 
already organized.® 

In Atchison, the center of four radiating railway lines, the Order 
was well represented by three local assemblies. The first group was 
established there by seventeen workmen about 1883, and two years 
later their numbers had increased to more than four hundred. A 
short time after the Gould strike of 1885, a second assembly was 
organized and soon boasted a membership of almost two hundred 
wage earners. In October a group of young mechanics organized a 
third assembly, and Atchison Knights felt that the real work of or- 
ganization had just begun. In December they were suggesting that 
steps should be taken toward the formation of a state assembly 
with headquarters in their city, and frankly stated that their three 
groups had the material necessary to carry out the project..° They 
were looking forward to a vigorous winter campaign when they 
hoped to see many local assemblies established throughout the state, 
and for that purpose Atchison was furnished with an additional 
organizer.'! 

3. Kansas City (Mo.) Daily Journal, March 15, 1885. 

4. Ware, Norman J., The Labor Movement in the United States, 1860-1895; A Study 
in Democracy (New York, D. Appleton and Co., 1929), p. 369. 

5. The Labor Journal, Scammonville and Rosedale, May 9, 1885 
Kansas Sun and Globe, Kansas City, April 2, 1885. 

The Trades-Union, Atchison, October 24, 1885. 
Ibid., November 28, 1885. 
9. Ibid., October $1, 1885. 


10. Ibid., December 12, 1885. 
11. Ibid., December 26, 1885. 
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That the Knights had not worked in vain is clearly shown by the 
statement of Terence V. Powderly on his visit to Kansas City in 
the winter of 1885, when he wrote: 

The Knights of Labor are firmly intrenched here. Twenty-two assemblies 
of that Order transact their business and take a hand at shaping the future of 
the city. The Missouri Pacific Railway System with its 6,046 miles of railway 
is now manned from end to end by the Knights of Labor. . . 1? 

Both strikes and boycotts served as recruiting agencies for the 
Order. In April, 1885, a boycott was declared against The Daily 
Commonwealth of Topeka, by the Knights there,’* and apparently 
the use of this weapon gave new life to the Order.** In June local 
assembly No. 1800 of the Knights of Labor announced enthusi- 
astically that its group was growing rapidly..5 The same month it 
was stated that within two weeks nearly 500 Topeka wage earners 
were initiated into the various local groups of the Order.4® Labor 
organizations there were growing as never before and reports of con- 
tinued progress were made throughout the summer and fall.17 By 
December of that year the membership had grown from about 500 
to almost three times that number."® 

However, the Order was not confined to the larger cities in Kan- 
sas where the industrial workers were found. Assemblies were lo- 
cated in smaller towns and scores of Kansas farmers found their 
way into the organization. An assembly composed chiefly of farm- 
ers was active at Lenora.’® A labor leader reported that the farmers 
near Independence were becoming interested in the organization, 
and he thought that before spring three or four farmers’ assemblies 
would be organized there. At Muscotah the Knights proposed to 
hold meetings in the surrounding territory in order to interest the 
farmers in their organization. They felt that if these producers 
were united with the wage earners the power of the organization 
would be vastly increased. They earnestly desired to see every 
assembly in the land make it a special object to bring this great 
wealth-producing class into the fold.2° Many of the farmers of 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota and Texas joined the Knights with the 

12. Ibid., January 2, 1886. 
mS ow Bureau of Labor and Industrial Statistics, Second Annual Report, 1886, 

14. Editorial in The Daily Citizen, Topeka, December 29, 1885. 

15. Topeka Daily Journal, June 24, 1885. 

16. The Daily Citizen, Topeka, June 18, 1885. 

17. Ibid., June 24, 1885; August 17, 1885; September 21, 1885. 

18. Editorial in The Daily Citizen, Topeka, December 29, 1885. 


19. The Trades-Union, Atchison, October 24, 1885. 
. Ibid., December 12, 1885. 
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hope that organization would render them more competent to cope 
with the railroads and other corporations." 

The labor papers in Kansas urged every worker to rally to the 
cause of labor and join a labor organization. Organization was the 
watchword. It was every man’s duty thus to use his influence to 
bring about the salvation of the working classes. In fact, labor 
organs pointed out that this was the only means by which the toiler 
could hope to be saved from greater degradation. Laws, bureaus of 
labor, and boards of arbitration were valuable only when directed 
by the forces of organized labor. If the working men failed to con- 
trol these agencies, when once won, they would simply become addi- 
tional tools in the hands of the enemy.”? 

It is not surprising, then, with this lively interest in labor organi- 
zations and resultant increase in numbers, that the various as- 
semblies reached out into their communities and took an active part 
in their economic and political life. In a few instances, at least, the 
Knights ventured into or promoted coéperative schemes in industry. 
At Muscotah they formed a coéperative mining company. They 
intended to prove to the people of their city and to the assemblies 
throughout the state that they were Knights of Labor in every sense 
of the word.** 

The Atchison Knights were discussing similar plans. A scheme 
to establish a codperative foundry and stove works originated in 
their senior lodge. As the project developed, however, it eventually 
included not only members of the various assemblies, but also citi- 
zens who were outside of the Order. When directors were chosen 
from the stockholders the only rule followed was the selection of 
capable men who had sufficient time to devote to the management 
of the business.2* An office was opened, stock in the enterprise 
sold, and work started on the erection of the foundry by December, 
1885.76 If this venture proved successful, other codperative in- 
dustries would surely follow, it was believed.27 Hope assembly, not 
to be outstripped by a sister group, made plans to organize a com- 
pany to establish a planing mill. Undoubtedly many schemes were 
entertained by these workers and no little discussion given to their 


21. Ibid., October 24, 1885. 


22. Ibid.; Kansas Sun and Globe, Kansas City, June 11, 1885; The Monitor, Lenora, 
December 25, 1885. 


23. The Trades-Union, Atchison, December 12, 1885, a reprint of a special communicati 
to the St. Joseph (Mo.) Leader. eecnae 


24. Editorial in The Trades-Union, Atchison, November 14, 1885. 
25. The Trades-Union, Atchison, November 28, 1885. 
26. Ibid., December 12, 1885. 

. Editorial in The Trades-Union, Atchison, November 14, 1885. 
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adoption. That they did not always agree on such issues was shown 
by a speech made by their master workman, when he cautioned his 
fellow members not to engage in unreasonable or impractical busi- 
ness enterprises. He maintained that he would oppose to the last 
an investment by the Order in railroad building, insurance, or loan 
and trust companies. If the assembly possessed more money than 
was necessary for the ordinary expenses he advised the founding of 
a library for the use of the Knights of Labor. He believed, how- 
ever, that there were many manufacturing industries in which mem- 
bers of the assembly might invest, and considered the plan of having 
a planing mill a wise one. If judiciously and honestly managed the 
enterprise would not only pay dividends to its owners, but also 
furnish work for the Knights. He warned them, however, that the 
majority of codperative schemes failed.** 

The Trades-Union, published at Atchison, which exhibited such a 
lively interest in these schemes, was itself a codperative newspaper 
published by working men.”® This paper was convinced that once 
this plan of codperation was in motion in Atchison and its value and 
wisdom demonstrated to the people, “the city would fairly bustle 
with all kinds of codperative industry.” *® Codéperation, it pointed 
out, was advocated by the Knights of Labor as the solution of the 
labor problem.*! 

Workingmen everywhere were urged to unite, cast aside their 
party prejudices and support those candidates for public offices who 
were willing to serve labor.3? In 1885 The Trades-Union urged the 
Knight to cast his vote for the candidate who favored the interest 
of labor, whether he was of his party or not,’* and announced that 
seven out of the twelve candidates for Atchison county offices were 
members of the Order.*4 

This significance of labor gaining possession of political offices 
was pointed out to the Shawnee county workingmen in a letter, 
signed by Gracchus Colltar, which appeared in The Daily Citizen 
August 10. The writer stressed the importance of the office of sheriff 
in case of a strike, and urged that the matter be looked after before 

28. The Trades-Union, Atchison, November 28, 1885. 

29. The Trades-Union, Atchison, passim, April-December, 1885. 

80. Editorial in The Trades-Union, Atchison, November 14, 1885. 

81. The Trades-Union, Atchison, December 12, 1885. 

82. Editorial in The Daily Citizen, Topeka, July 24, 1885. 


33. Editorial in The Trrades-Union, Atchison, October $1, 1885. 


84. The Trades-Union, Atchison, October 24, 1885. he 1902 the sheriff, coroner, 
county commissioners, county aah 2 unty treasurer, register of deeds, county surveyor, and 
county assessor were elected Slentoly in the odd-numbered years. "The remaining county 
aw oe in the even-numbered years.—General Statutes, Kansas, 1901, secs. 2677, 
26 p. 5 
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the strike developed and before the click of the rifles of the militia 
was heard. While, in his estimation, some of the county offices re- 
quired no especial qualifications, he believed that in order to choose 
a man for an office something besides competency should be kept in 
mind. He maintained that if laborers voted some man a fine salary 
they should get something in return to aid their cause. In closing, 
he suggested that the laboring men of Topeka get together and nomi- 
nate and elect officers in the fall election.* 

Such a course was adopted and, under the leadership of the 
Topeka Knights,®* a general labor meeting was held September 12 
at the district court room, where the ticket recommended earlier 
was endorsed.*7 With representatives of the industrial worker, 
farmer and negro included among the candidates, an effort was 
made to unite these groups in support of the newly formed party.** 
Particular emphasis was placed upon the right of the negro to 
representation, and it was pointed out that the Workingmen’s ticket 
was the only one which recognized this right.*® In Topeka party 
managers worked diligently to capture the vote of the negroes.*® 

Plans for a successful campaign were carefully mapped out. 
Leaders were appointed to take charge of the advertising, and ar- 
rangements were made for regular meetings of the central committee 
of the party.*! In order to arouse interest in the new ticket it was 
planned to hold rallies throughout the county. 

The party leaders were eager to win, but doubt must have existed 
in the minds of some concerning victory in November.*? Mr. G. C. 
Clemens, an earnest advocate of the rights of labor,** explained 
during the campaign that labor did not expect to elect its ticket in 
1885, but would use the ballot this time. However, if the workers’ 
petitions were not heeded and their wrongs redressed, he asserted 
that they would “make their demands felt in another way next 
time.” ** On the eve of the election The Daily Citizen sold a column 
to the central committee of the Democratic party in which the merits 


35. Letter signed Gracchus Colltar written to the editor, The Daily Citizen, Topeka, 
August 10, 1885. 


86. Editorial in The Daily Citizen, Topeka, August 18, 1885. 
87. Ibid., September 14, 1885. 

88. The Daily Citizen, Topeka, September 14, 1885. 

39. Ibid., September 15, 1885. 

40. The Daily Commonwealth, Topeka, October 24, 1885. 

41, Ibid., October 14, 1885. 

42. The Daily Citizen, Topeka, October 12, 1885. 

43. Ibid., October 80, 1885. 

44. Editorial in the Topeka Daily Journal, October 17, 1885. 
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of the Democratic candidates were set forth, and in the same issue 
reported that the Republican party was “badly scared.” *° 

In these elections of 1885, of course, there were no contests for 
state offices, and the labor leaders had to content themselves with 
more or less isolated attempts to capture local offices for their 
candidates. The campaign in Topeka was an example of this effort. 
As was anticipated, all the candidates of the Workingmen’s party 
in the Shawnee county election of November 3 were defeated. The 
next day The Daily Citizen asserted that the vote on this ticket 
was extremely gratifying, and pointed out that the results had 
proved more surprising to the managers of the major parties than 
to the laborers.*® On the second day after the election, however, 
when returns from local elections over the state and nation indicated 
that the labor candidates had been pretty generally neglected, the 
Citizen said “Let the workingmen turn their attention to the country 
and see that it is as well organized as the city. When that is done 
they will stand some show at elections and it cannot be done too 
soon for the election for members of the legislature next fall.” 4 

45. The Daily Citizen, Topeka, November 2, 1885. 


46. Editorial in The Daily Citizen, Topeka, November 4, 1885. 
47. Ibid., November 5, 1885. 
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Voting in Kansas, 1900-1932 


Cuar.es H. Tirus 


R decades the state of Kansas has been of special interest to 
all those concerned with the problems of politics and especially 
of elections. This interest has not been limited by the boundary 
lines of the commonwealth, but has extended from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Furthermore, in making another study of voting be- 
havior, it was noted that Kansas in the period under consideration 
always cast its electoral vote for the presidential candidate who 
won. Beginning with McKinley’s election in 1900 up to and includ- 
ing the election of Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932, Kansas has 
always helped to elect the winner. The only other states possessing 
such a record are Ohio and North Dakota. And, finally, having 
made a number of studies of voting behavior, especially of western 
states and subdivisions thereof, it was thought wise to include 
Kansas as a unit in this larger and more comprehensive study of 
voting behavior in the West. 

Forty-four counties were included in this analysis, representing 
the different districts or geographic sections of the state, the various 
economic interests and activities, and the large and small units, con- 
sidered both from the standpoint of area and the size of the popu- 
lation. Table I presents itemized information concerning each 
county included in this study. 

Except for background purposes, the elections analyzed in the 
study were limited primarily to the first three decades of the twen- 
tieth century. The study was limited also to a consideration of 
voting for President, for congress, for governor and the other state 
executive officers, for the state senate and the state house of 
representatives. 

The results and conclusions ? which emerged from this study were 


1. “Voting in California ie 2 1900-1925," Southwest Political and Social Science 
a.) (v. VIII, n. 4), Mi 928. 
Rural Voting in California, *1000- -1926, " ibid. (v. IX, n. 2), September, 1928. 

“Voting in California, 1900- 71926,’ * ibid. (v. X, n. 1), June, 1929. 

“Primary Voting in California, 1910-1928.” (Not published as yet.) 
“Voting in Wyoming, 1910-1928.” ng h =. —— as yet.) 
Studies of voting behavior in Montana, Washington, Oregon and Nevada have been 
partially completed. 


reacsr PS 


2. In presenting the results and conclusions of this study, it will be helpful to distinguish 
between these two terms as used in scientific studies in general and in this statistical study in 
particular. Results ne he the mathematical or experimental findings which flow out from 
the actual analyses made, the experiments performed, or the calculations completed. So, in 
. study the results are composed of the statistical values derived. On the other hand, 

usions consist of evaluations made and inferences drawn from the results and from the 
eee developed between the results and the various aspects of the study or problem 
under consideration. 
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Tasiz I—Forty-four counties of Kansas included in this study. 
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I. Party Victory 


In the introduction of this article it was pointed out that the 
people of Kansas have voted for the presidential winner at each 
election in this century. Table II presents a graphic picture of this 
behavior. 


Taste II.—Voting in Kansas and party victory in presidential elections. 




















— The party The winni: Tctal vote cast 

electoral vote cast. presidentis) ca: te. for president. 

EC I TE has beeweneasntt 354,000 
1904... sseesesseeeee+| Republican. ... o0ceeceel MEGs sons jad 322,000 
ciksvcdakacaswe tode St Udanabe tunes dines cunnsevesese 376,000 
PE sd csccanseeceognel Merres ale 364 ,000 
SS) Ul FU ee) in Sekdesdaavaece *630,000 
1920..... ‘ SSS 7 )  0Ul ' dedi 570.000 
SESE Republican............. Coolidge... ..... aitiieeala 662,000 
Si ddigsdéneacnesdweeak Republican. .. icdnten  Micnketeshersncves 707 ,000 
ina utente nt debdeniiil sk neenenaanin .| PF. D. Roosevelt............ 792,000 





* Woman suffrage effective. 


Instead of the expression, “As Maine goes so goes America,” it 
might well be said, “As Kansas votes, so goes the election.” How- 
ever, even after all these years of success, one hesitates to rely too 
much upon the political sagacity of the people of Kansas; the next 
election may find the record broken. 

During this period Kansas has always had at least one Republican 
United States senator. In 1912 William H. Thompson, Democrat, 
defeated Gov. Walter R. Stubbs, Republican, for this high office. 
In 1930 George McGill, Democrat, defeated Henry J. Allen, Repub- 
lican, and in 1932 Senator McGill defeated Ex-Governor Ben §S. 
Paulen, Republican, for the senatorship. Consequently, out of 
thirteen United States senators chosen directly or indirectly by the 
people of Kansas, ten have been Republican and three Democratic, 
or, in other words, for more than two-thirds of the first thirty-three 
years of this century, Kansas has been represented in the senate by 
Republicans only, while during the remainder of the period the 
representation has been divided. Therefore, Kansas can be thought 
of as Republican in its relationship to the United States senate. 

The analysis of the contests for election to the United States 
house of representatives is limited to the period 1904-1930. In 1904 
Kansas was represented by seven congressmen from as many dis- 
tricts and one congressman at large, while in all subsequent elec- 
tions, including 1930, the eight congressmen were selected from as 
many districts. Table III gives a picture of the party representa- 
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tion in the house of representatives as a result of the congressional 
elections held. 


Taste III.—Party victory for members of the House of Representatives 











Ms kawanvancknseese vnseusseeenen 1904} 1906] 1908} 1910) 1912) 1914) 1916/1918) 1920) 1922] 1924) 192€]1928/1930 
PE inicccscdctcdtecsessesbas 8] 8) 8) 8] 3} 2] 3] 7) 8] 7] 7) 7] 7 7 
BIE ne. cnsovcinccscsddassagsaa 0; 0; O; OF &}] 6] &}] 1) OF} 1] 1] 1] 1 1 















































Throughout the period the first district, located in northeast Kan- 
sas, has elected Republicans, as has the third, which is located in 
the southeastern corner of the state. The sixth district, which is 
made up of the counties in the northwest corner, has been Republi- 
can, except when John R. Connelly, Democrat, was elected in 1916. 
The eighth district, established between 1904 and 1906 to take the 
place of the congressman at large as a result of redistricting the 
state, is composed of a narrow band of counties extending north 
from the Oklahoma boundary. They include Sumner, Sedgwick, 
Harvey, and McPherson with Butler off to the east. This district 
took care of Victor Murdock until 1914 when W. A. Ayres, Demo- 
crat, captured the district from Ezra Branine, the Republican can- 
didate. Aside from one term, when R. E. Bird was elected, 1921- 
1923, the eighth district has been Democratic since 1914. 

Turning next to the state ticket, it was found that during the 
period 1904-1932, twelve of the fifteen governors have been Republi- 
can. In 1912, 1922, and 1930, the Democrats were successful. No 
Democrat was able to secure reélection. 

In the selection of the other elective state officers, the time period 
extended from the election of 1910 to include the election of 1930. 
The results for these two decades are very significant. Table IV 


Taste IV.—Party victory for the President and the state executive offices. 








: Secy. Supt. | Supt. 
. Lieut. ; Atty. ; State 
Dars. | President. | Governor. of Auditor.) Treas. public | insur- int 
Governor. | state. general. instr. ance. : 
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gives a clear picture of the election results for these offices and for 
President and governor. 

The election of Woodrow Wilson in 1912 and in 1916 and the elec- 
tion of Democratic governors in 1912, 1922 and 1930, seemed to 
have had no effect whatever upon the selection of men to the elected 
other state executive offices. All were Republican. 

The state senate is composed of forty members chosen from as 
many districts. They are elected for terms of four years and all are 
up for election in presidential election years. This is quite different 
from that system used in California and the one used in selecting 
the United States senators. Table V shows the party strength in 
the upper house for the period 1908-1930, inclusive. 


Taste V.—Party victory for upper house of Kansas legislature. 














ES a ‘ its 1908. | *1912. 1916. 1920. 1924. 1928. 
Republican. . : , 34 18 31 38 32 37 
SE. chintiaatévenes AE ARTE HE ER 6 21 7 2 8 3 























* One Socialist was elected to the senate at this election. 


Thus the senate was clearly Republican for twenty of the last 
twenty-four years. In filling the two hundred and forty offices (40 
offices X 6), 49 (20 percent) were Democratic. The senate was 
eighty (80) percent Republican during this twenty-four year period. 
Omitting the 1912 election, which appears to have been an excep- 
tional situation, twenty-eight of two hundred were held by Demo- 
crats, thus giving the Republicans eighty-six (86) percent of the 
voting strength in twenty of the twenty-four years. For four years 
(1912-1916) the Democrats had fifty-two (52) percent of the 
voting power. However, the upper house of the Kansas legislature 
is distinctly Republican and the Democrats will have to capture 
and hold the upper chamber for several four-year periods before 
another evaluation will be in order. 

The Republicans have a distinct advantage as a result of elect- 
ing all forty state senators at the presidential elections. Either 
three out of five, or four out of five times in current history, the 
Republican party has been successful in electing the President. 
This is of great help in successfully carrying state elections. One 
Democratic governor out of the three has had a friendly senate, 
while only one Republican out of nine has had an unfriendly upper 
house. 
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The lower house is distinctly Republican as measured by the 
number of victories obtained in the twenty-four year period under 
consideration (twelve elections, 1908-1930). Table VI presents the 
party strength as a result of the various elections held. 


Taste VI.—Party victory for the lower house of the Kansas legislature. 











Yuan. Republican. | Democratic. | Independent. | Progressive. Socialist. 
SE ee 84 40 1 0 0 
thoes nah smithhe 71 53 1 0 0 
ded dcuchsbwviedeed 61 72 0 0 3 
0 EE oe 67 48 0 y 1 
et EERE 86 37 0 0 2 
SSIES 110 15 0 0 0 
i inceuwikeesnundeewtd 113 12 0 0 0 
APR SRR RENGERE REE 95 30 0 0 0 
Ee: 90 33 2 0 0 
ate hininscawyéeennn’ 91 33 1 0 0 
A, Gh cdbiioein ditties 101 24 0 0 0 
SN Ci dccibatinsttdmabiee pinlidaniia 77 48 0 0 0 




















The Republicans have controlled the lower house for twenty-two 
of the twenty-four years under consideration, and in only two 
periods (1910-1912 and 1914-1916) was that control seriously chal- 
lenged. 

When the analyses of elections of governor, of members of the 
upper house, and of members of the lower house were combined, it 
became apparent that in nine of the twelve periods the three sec- 
tions of the state government were united politically and that, in the 
remaining three periods, one party controlled two while the other 
party was in possession of one of the sections. During eight of the 
nine periods when unified control was present, the Republican party 
controlled. Only in the 1912-1914 period did the Democratic party 
control the three sections of the government. During each of the 
periods when the power was divided, the Republicans controlled 
two of the three sections: In 1914-1916 the governorship and the 
lower house, in 1922-1924 both houses, and in 1930-1932 both houses. 
Without adding the fact that in at least twenty-two of the twenty- 
four years included in this portion of the study all the elected 
members of the so-called state cabinet were Republican, it is quite 
evident that for all practical purposes and during the great part of 
the time under consideration, the state officials have been Re- 
publican. 
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II. Vorine BEHAVIOR 


In this section the central question is, “What is the behavior of 
the unit or the comparative behavior of units under consideration?” 
It is not “Who won?” Consequently, the forty-four counties be- 
come the main feature. The state of Kansas, as such, is a factor 
only when “Time Differences” are being presented.* “Time Dif- 
ferences” will be presented under two headings: (1) the behavior 
of the state of Kansas, and (2) the behavior of the counties of 
Kansas. 

Table VII gives a picture of the voting behavior of the state of 
Kansas when electing the President of the United States. Two meas- 
uring sticks—population and voting population—are included in the 
table, as well as the absolute vote cast, so additional information can 
be developed in the process of presentation. It should be noted that 
the population and voting population estimates for 1932 are ex- 
tremely temporary and will be revised as soon as the returns from 
the next census are available.‘ 


Taste VII—Time series for the state of Kansas pertaining to the election of 











President. 
: V Absolute Vote cast Vote cast 
Yaar. ry - 5 vote sast per 1,000 per 1,000 voting 
‘ tin 000). (in 000). population. population. 

Ptabesniseced 1,471 410 354 241 863 
SSPE 1,530 447 322 211 721 
SPE 1,632 376 230 774 
SERGE 1,684 493 366 218 743 
ees 1,602 630 373 

dienteeuwen 1,769 1,023 570 322 556 
RRR 1,805 1,055 662 362 627 
ies sibshie wition 1,854 1,084 707 381 652 
i sekmniawiens 1,900 1,110 792 416 713 




















* First time women voted for President. 


Even at first glance, it is evident that the votes cast did not vary 
directly with changes in the voting population or the population. 
On three occasions when the population and voting population were 
continuing to increase, the absolute vote cast was less than in the 
preceding election. In the period prior to woman suffrage, the 
population increased about twelve (12) percent while the vote cast 
for President did not change appreciably. During the period since 
the adoption of woman suffrage for national elections, the popula- 

8. In another study, not yet completed, Kansas is one of the forty-odd units being 


caves statistically. In this latter study, “Size Differences’ and ‘‘Location Differences’ are 
included. 
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tion has increased about ten (10) percent and the total vote cast 
about twenty (20) to twenty-five (25) percent. 

As one examines the behavior for the entire period, two points 
stand out prominently and call for consideration. With the intro- 
duction of woman suffrage in the election of President, the voting 
population was, for all practical purposes doubled, the actual in- 
crease was 101.2 percent, and, assuming equal interest and equal 
training or ability, one might have anticipated that the vote cast 
in subsequent elections would have been approximately twice as 
great, but such was not the case. The mean®* of votes cast in the 
four elections prior to the adoption of universal suffrage was 355 (in 
1,000) while the mean for the period subsequent was 672, and it 
should have been 710 to 712. The same results appeared when 
analyzing the vote cast per 1,000 of the population. The mean 
prior to 1914 was 225, the mean since 1914 was 351, and it should 
have been about 450. The increase was fifty-six (56) percent in- 
stead of one hundred (100) or one hundred one point two percent. 
This may have been due either to a general lack of interest or to 
an undeveloped interest on the part of the women, or to a continued 
and serious loss of interest on the part of the men, or to a combina- 
tion of these. The loss of interest was evident from the beginning 
of the period down to and including the election of 1920. Woman 
suffrage may not have contributed to this decline, but it certainly 
did not succeed in stopping the decline until after 1920—if then. 
In the second place, the last column, “Vote cast per 1,000 of the 
Voting Population,” indicated the appearance of a “U” curve with 
the minimum point at 556 in 1920. These increases since 1920 are 
not as great in magnitude as the comparable decreases prior to 1920. 
These increases may be due, in part at least, either to the existence 
and growth of actual issues, or to developing interest on the part of 
the women of the state, or to a renewed interest on the part of the 
men which, in fact, means a developing interest on the part of the 
new generation of men, or it may be the product of a combination 
of these and other factors. 

In California similiar results were discovered. The mean of votes 
cast per 1,000 of population for President prior to the adoption of 
woman suffrage was 183 and the mean for the period subsequent 
was 275,° while the mean should have been about 360 to 370, if 


4. For a detailed presentation of the methods used in making this and the other statistical 
studies of voting in western states, the reader is referred to footnote one of this article. 

* Mean = average. 

BS “Voting in California,’’ Southwest Political and Social Science Quarterly (June, 1929), 
Ve dg B. F. 
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doubling the voting population should double the number of people 
participating. When voting population was the basis of the Cali- 
fornia study, the 1912 election for President was the low point in the 
series, and it was also the first election in which the women of 
the state participated, possibly indicating, as in Kansas, that either 
the women did not immediately rush to the ballot box, or that, 
when the women were allowed to vote, a considerable number of 
the men stayed away, or it may have been a combination of both. 
This similarity of behavior is significant especially when the dates 
are not identical, when the states are of different sizes from the 
standpoint of population and when they are in distinctly different 
geographic regions. 

Nine general state officials are elected every two years. These 
nine are the governor, the lieutenant governor, the secretary of state, 
the auditor, the treasurer, the attorney general, the superintendent 
of public instruction, the superintendent of insurance, and the state 
printer. The time series showing the voting behavior as regards 
the election of governor and secretary of state are given to illustrate 
the general behavior pattern along with the results already presented. 


Taste VIII—Time series for the state of Kansas governor and secretary of 




















state. 
Governor. Secretary of state. 
Yuan. Aen Vote cast per 1,000. Absolute Vote cast per 1,000. 
_ vote _ vote _—_ ane 

(ip 000). | Population.| —_V. P. (in 000). | Population.| VV. P. 
ith Anteseacedesee se 321 209 719 317 207 710 
1906.... selbeenetes 316 201 679 306 194 657 
ear 375 230 773 373 228 768 
Di iindéctartbeeeheaes 327 194 657 312 184 626 
ESSE 360 214 730 347 206 704 
Si tekangintieneeiinhale *528 315 564 286 513 
Da bilvtsesdvedtnenkt 582 344 587 539 319 544 
is neg biendwesiiiel 434 251 431 414 240 4i1l 
pkeaehawenedmeeacn 547 310 515 292 504 
ichéheseeeesehweudion 533 513 490 274 472 
ee eee 660 366 626 597 331 566 

Mvcidtbagieasdtewacd 8 279 476 471 258 4 
hth eae tdhudinmaned 671 362 618 599 323 552 
kd eeeaninen sede 621 330 564 531 282 483 

EES: 800 421 720 























*First time women voted for general state offices. 
¢ This election, held during the closing days of the World War, does not seriously modify 
apparent trends. 


Similiar results appeared in these series and in the series for the 
other state offices as in the series for President. That is, prior 
to 1914, the votes cast did not change appreciably from one election 
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to another. In the early years subsequent to 1914, the decline 
became evident and then in the recent elections a general increase 
has been indicated. An asymmetrical “U” curve is present for 
the governor series with the minimum points in 1918, 1922, and 
1926. In addition, the 1904 and 1932 points are practically the 
same. Furthermore, throughout this period when a “U” curve was 
developing in the series of votes cast for President, a one-two, one- 
two, up-down rhythm appeared in the voting for state offices.® 
Even when the presidential series was declining, the breaks in the 
gubernatorial series were great enough to require an increase to 
reach the following presidential. The series of votes cast for gover- 
nor, for lieutenant governor, and in fact, for each of the other state 
offices, was quite uniform throughout the period (see Tables IX 
and X) i.e., the votes cast per 1,000 of voting population in each 
bi-election was smaller than the votes cast in the preceding and 
subsequent presidential elections. This so-called rhythm in the 
election of state officials will be interesting to watch, especially if 
a wave of increases and decreases should appear in series of presi- 
dential elections and a twenty-year cycle should continue to develop 
in national party control. 

Just at this point in our discussion, another set of differences make 
their appearance. These might be labeled “office differences.” The 
votes cast for the other general state offices are practically without 
exception fewer than the votes cast for the chief executive of the 
state and the votes cast for the governor of the state are generally 
fewer in number than the total vote cast for the presidential electors. 
Furthermore, one may infer that there is a definite relationship 
between the size of the vote cast for an office and its relative loca- 
tion on the ballot. Would the total vote cast for the first office 
appearing on the ballot continue to be larger than the second, and 
so forth, or would the total vote cast for President and governor 
continue to be relatively large regardless of position? 

Measuring the differences between offices from election to elec- 
tion and from period to period, gives additional information and 
conclusions concerning time changes. Table XI gives the differences 
in votes cast per 1,000 of the population and per 1,000 of the voting 
population for governor and lieutenant governor, and between 
governor, at the head of the list, and the office of state printer, at 
the end of the list. 

6. The 1918 election indicates an exaggerated decline in contrast with the elections of 1916 


and 1920, as presented in Tables VIII and IX, but one should hesitate before laying the 
entire decline upon the shoulders of the absent soldiers and sailors. 
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Taste XI.—Differences in votes cast per 1,000. 














Of population. Of voting population. 
Yaar. 
Governor— Governor— Governor— Governor— 
Lt. governor. | State printer. | Lt. governor. | State printer. 

SS eo a oe tothe ak aan amici 1 = Es) ae ee 
csi icin taagea ss Sasee sees 6 6 20 20 
i sidamieedhedhhenesaseseecekuwneney 2 3 5 Q 
1910 10 27 33 
indi ith nna cussing hae eee nebadieeen oe 7 10 23 32 

—M5 —M7 —MI15 —M% 
biel kpethiee snes 26 41 45 72 
DE as bxdetuasesesen ieee 26 38 44 64 
RN cindnk kvenndeaaiescnds Sueakeneusn nt 12 19 21 33 
1920.... 20 29 33 49 
Se edad Cees sande ns eueen scinale 24 42 52 

——M 22 —M 31 —M 37 —M 54 
REF SESE Ne One Renee eS ee 36 62 221 
a 32 55 116 
th iit cus inhoncuneped jubedhamenaetid 37 48 63 
i  -SebGheguedebeettesrsesnasenshenks 50 53 86 uv 

—M 39 —M 75 —M 67 —M 127 

















M equals the mean for the given block of differences. 


From an inspection of this table it is not only evident that the 
differences are greater as the differences in political rank increase 
and as the place on the ballot is relatively prominent or incon- 
spicuous, but also there is a fourfold increase in differences based 
on population following the adoption of woman suffrage and more 
than a twofold increase in the differences when voting population 
is the base. In the third period, the differences are almost doubled 
when comparing the governor and the lieutenant governor and they 
are more than doubled when comparing the governor and the state 
printer. This increasing loss of interest on the part of the Kansas 
voters—the California voters express the same feeling, whether 
from the same causes or not it is not now known—forces one to 
consider the advisability of selecting some of the state executive 
officers by some method other than election. 

The following conclusions are apparent when the state of Kansas 
is analyzed as a single political unit and its voting behavior is 
determined from the votes cast for the President and the nine state 
executive offices: 

(1) Prior to the adoption of woman suffrage in general elections, 
the voting behavior was more or less horizontal in its general ap- 
pearance. 

(2) Subsequent to the adoption of universal suffrage, the voting 
behavior has been gradually increasing in its general appearance. 

(3) By plotting the values of these series of votes cast in per- 
centages relative to population and voting population, it was 
immediately seen that the angles of change from election to elec- 
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tion became more acute or sharper as one moved from 1904 toward 
1930. 

(4) The differences between the various lines, indicating the 
relative positions of the plotted values of the series, became greater 
as one moved from 1904 toward 1930. 

The second section under the heading of “time differences” per- 
tains to the voting behavior of the counties in Kansas. As it was 
out of the question to present the twelve time series for each of the 
forty-four counties, the more or less representative counties shown 
in Tables XII, XIII, XIV and XV have been selected to give a 
picture of some of the results obtained in this study. 


Taste XII —Wyandotte county. 


















































Absolute vote cast Vote cast per 1,000 Vote cast per 1,000 
Popula- (in 000) for— populstion for— voting population for— 
Yuan. tion 
(in 000). 

Pres. | Govr. | Cong. | Pres. | Govr. | Cong. | Pres. | Govr. | Cong. 

1904....... 87.9 14.2 44 13.4 162 164 153 577 584 544 
1906. ... 96.2 ed 12.6 7 eae 131 129 . 447 427 
1908.... 103.0 18.3 18.2 17.9 177 176 174 606 605 596 
aa 109.8 inate 15.0 '? a 136 132 nw ; 469 452 
cadces 110.1 18.8 18.0 17.6 171 163 159 563 536 525 
ee... 2 ea 21.6 i) aa 196 178 en 325 295 
eae 113.0 33.1 29.2 1 297 262 261 479 423 421 
SS ous 118.0 nnet 16.7 15.8 |... ‘a 142  - Sawer 233 221 
RE 123.0 33.7 31.3 30.6 277 257 251 453 421 412 
Se 7 2 Reaper 27.3 i ease 216 ee Mcucee 358 349 
1924 130.0 40.1 39.0 33.4 309 301 258 513 498 428 
1926. ..... 133.6 25.0 ee: Bicanecd 189 185 ‘ 310 303 
Di ssa<e 137.4 50.0 45.9 37.9 364 333 276 603 554 458 
Bebo scece  * | Saaee 34.4 33.0 sasuke 243 > eee 418 388 

*Woman suffrage introduced. 
Taste XIII.—Crawford county. 











Absolute vote cast Vote cast per 1,000 Vote cast per 1,000 
Popula- (in 000) for-— population for— voting population for— 
Yaar. tion 
(in 000). 


Pres. | Govr. | Cong. | Pres. | Govr. | Corg. Pres. | Govr. | Cong. 










46.7 10.1 9.8 9.7 217 209 207 784 757 748 
Ee Brosasnes 9.0 8.9 |.. 186 183 . 639 628 
49.6 10.7 10.9 9.9 214 220 199 742 759 689 
Me Teoesnes 9.3 ot Bseencke 184 181 : 637 628 
54.4 10.6 10.5 10.5 195 192 192 676 664 664 
GB. }....-... 16.2 BES Boccscace 277 264 512 487 
60.6 18.5 17.0 17.2 305 279 282 565 518 523 
SEE Isconcncs 10.9 10.8 cesees 178 177 328 325 
61.7 14.5 14.9 13.9 235 231 224 431 423 412 
7 2 eee 16.0 ik eee 261 fee 474 466 

18.1 

kage 13.7 

16.8 

acnae 15.2 saanes 
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Taste XIV.—Sherman county. 



























































Absolute vote cast Vote cast per 1,000 Vote cast per 1,000 
Popula- (in 000) for— population for— voting tion for— 
Yuan. tion 
(in 000). 
1004....... 35.2 8 7 7 218 212 200 745 725 686 
bb ecees SEAS: Beesesces 9 a Dikueaces 239 2 ae 769 746 
arerr 41.1 1.0 1.2 1.0 258 293 242 795 953 784 
1910...... ee: Mheesces 1.0 8 See 225 gf om 738 716 
Es obese 42.9 1.0 1.0 1.0 229 229 225 768 769 755 
aS OS 1.5 af a, 375 8 ae 676 
.|—l 43.6 1.9 1.7 1.7 430 398 398 796 733 732 
sey nD  Bicaseces 1.5 ae. Seesandas 302 gf oe 559 563 
Pee 56.4 2.0 1.8 1.8 354 317 330 644 577 599 
eee 6 ee a 2.0 ae . Ecoseness 335 BD Doureses 619 618 
Seances 60.9 2.4 2.4 2.2 402 399 367 740 
 aeere Of Saar 2.5 OT @ ayer ques 717 715 
Mis cceees 69.2 2.7 2.6 2.6 393 371 374 724 684 689 
ss Sealed WED Eecctecas 2.3 Be  Esetcnene 317 ae Bivcenned 584 584 
Taste XV.—Clay county. 
Absolute vote cast Vote cast per 1,000 Vote cast per 1,000 
Popula- (in 000) for— population for— voting population for— 
Yuan. tion 
(in 000). 
Pres. | Govr. | Cong. | Pres. Govr. | Cong. | Pres. | Govr. | Cong. 
15.3 3.3 3.1 2.9 215 188 786 729 684 
OO 2 eee 3.2 at Ei eden’ 211 ot Ursicnoded 750 703 
15 3 3.5 3.5 3.5 228 226 810 
fF Bla 3.0 Of ase 190 185 671 649 
15.3 3.7 3.7 3.6 242 236 842 819 
PASE sccches 5.1 Saree 338 oa 504 568 
14.8 5.6 5.3 5.2 381 359 353 661 623 613 
te eae 3.8 gh Pee 263 at: Becegtaws 453 443 
4.4 4.84 4.77 4.6 335 331 318 572 564 
EF Pvcccases 5.0 B.D. Becrcaae 339  «§ Aare 572 561 
15.0 5.9 5.4 5.1 393 362 342 659 607 573 
MD Bcccsevees 4.2 CO ae: 281 Me Woesenes< 468 446 
“48 6.0 5.5 54 408 373 367 681 625 615 
Se Bevevseus 5.6 Ta Ervessucs 386 SD Bbacceses 646 






































*Woman suffrage introduced. 


The counties included in this study have similar behavior to that 
of the state as far as time differences are concerned. The general 
confusion in voting prior to the adoption of woman suffrage has 
produced a more or less horizontal pattern. The decline until the 
period following 1920, and then the increase in the past decade, are 
all in accord with the characteristics of state behavior. The increase 
in differences between the various offices is also apparent as one 
examines the county series. 

As the so-called rhythmic factor was examined, the one-two or 
up-down beat was quite apparent when the office of governor was 
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under consideration. In order to eliminate the factor of the intro- 
duction of woman suffrage, the analysis was made of votes cast 
per 1,000 of the voting population. The range of behavior could 
extend from 1 (complete agreement with expected behavior) to 0 
(complete disagreement). The extent of this agreement is presented 
in the form of fractions with the denominator indicating the number 
of counties included in the particular set of comparisons. The ac- 
companying table indicates to what extent the counties behaved in 
harmony with our theoretical expectations. 


Taste XVI.—Summary of changes in voting behavior from election to election 
in votes cast per 1,000 of the voting population for governor by the counties 
studied. 








1924) 1926/1928) 1930 


Pisstpececceses . | 1904} 1906) 1908) 1910) 1912) 1914/1916] 1918/1920) 1922 
d 


Ex " ati eee ead BE Ot 6) 2 u u dj u 
a. ghitinasnauts ; ' 33 | 40 | 40 | 41|....) 42 38 | 23 | 36 | 35 | 30 


42 | 41 | 41 | 44 
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43) 1 @lala) 1| 44 | 44 





d, downward; u, upward, in comparison with preceding election. 


In addition, it is important to note that eleven counties (25 per- 
cent of those included in this study) behaved completely in accord 
with the theoretical expectations, while thirteen of them deviated 
once and eight of them twice. Out of thirteen possible deviations, 
almost three-fourths of the counties deviated two times or less. 

When one turns from considering the votes cast for governor to 
those cast for President, the factors are found to be more compli- 
cated. When the absolute vote cast was classified, it was found that, 
in 1908, thirty-eight counties cast a larger vote than in 1904, five 
cast a smaller vote, and one the same vote. In 1912 twelve went 
up, twenty-five down, and seven remained the same. In 1916, due 
partially at least to the introduction of woman suffrage, all forty- 
four cast a larger vote. In 1920 eight followed the upward trend 
and thirty-six turned downward, while in 1924, without the stimulus 
of woman suffrage, all forty-four counties cast a larger vote than 
in 1920. In 1928 thirty-seven continued upward, five declined, 
and two remained the same. In 1932 forty-three increased and 
one showed a decline. Thus, when absolute vote cast is analyzed, 
the elections of 1908, 1916, 1924 and 1932 indicate a strong upward 
or major beat and the 1912 and 1920 elections produce the down- 
ward or minor beat. The 1928 election indicates a downward beat 
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in relation to the 1924 election, but it is not as pronounced as the 
other downward beats. 

Using votes cast per 1,000 of the population as the basis for 
analyzing changes from one election to the next, similar results are 
obtained. 


Taste XVII.—Summary of changes in voting behavior from election to election 
in votes cast per 1,000 of the population for President by the counties 
studied. 











ES A ey meee 1908. 1912. 1916. 1920. 1924. 1928. 1932. 
NS i ccbdctukasinedaetchiedennen 36 5 44 2 42 33 43 
EE: Ai a ne naannnnketnwnacabe Red 8 39 0 42 2 9 1 
Sin daciiagunedaes6astckavegsahetienedavestan 0 0 0 2 0 
Significart inference.................---- Up Down Up Down Up Dowr Up 


























Here, again, one finds strong upward or major beats in 1908, 1916, 
1924 and 1932, when compared with the minor beats of 1904, 1912, 
1920 and 1928. The election of 1928 does not have as pronounced 
a downward break except when comparing it with the surrounding 
elections. 

Combining the analysis of behavior when voting for President 
with the analysis of behavior when voting for governor, the follow- 
ing situation becomes apparent for the period under consideration. 
The behavior pattern for the election of governor is a “W” eight- 
year cycle pattern—the outer wings of the “W” being elongated— 
while the pattern for the election of President is a “V” eight-year 
cycle pattern superimposed over the “W” (W)- If, on the other 
hand, one wishes to think of the behavior pattern for the election of 
governor as a “W” eight-year cycle pattern—the outer wings of the 
“W” being seriously shortened, then the pattern for the election of 
President becomes an inverted “V” “/\” superimposed over the 


“W"(A) 


From the information presented, it is immediately seen that 
major beats are not associated with a particular major party. In 
1908 and in 1924, the Republican candidates were successful, while 
in 1916 and 1932, the Democratic standard-bearers were victorious. 
These major beats are not related to candidates seeking election or 
those seeking a second term. In 1916 and in 1924 Presidents sought 
reélection and were successful, while in 1908 and in 1932 those 
seeking first terms were successful. Furthermore, there seems to be 
no close relationship between major beats and economic depressions 
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or periods of business activity. The elections of 1908 and 1932 
follow periods of economic stress and the elections of 1916 and 1924 
are in the midst of periods of business activity. The election of 
Republican and Democratic governors seems to have little in com- 
mon with these patterns. Of the three Democrats elected, one was 
with a Democratic President (Wilson, 1912), two were carried into 
office in a bi-election (1922 and 1930), and none was elected at a 
major point on the presidential pattern. Republican candidates 
were successful at major points and at minor or low points on the 
presidential pattern and at major and minor points on the guber- 
natorial pattern. 

Analyzing this problem of possible rhythm when votes cast per 
1,000 of the voting population are used as the basis for the study, 
other results appear than those in the preceding paragraphs. The 
following summary tells the story. 


Taste XVIII—Summary of changes in voting behavior from election to elec- 
tion in votes cast per 1,000 of the voting population for President by the 
counties studied. 





























I di nntcin citiniduiist niininindiianaeidt 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 1928 1932 
ih <i adieheppebentsetnstenewaes 20 8 5 1 38 33 43 
ST ct iad oda denesieseueessenbans 18 32 36 41 6 10 1 
i itxhutvinehbeuaksenddeementes 2 1 1 0 0 1 0 
I ican dah aniksbinnetaieiwkiin 2 2 0 0 0 
Significant inference.. ................4. Up Down | Down | Down Up Up Up 








Furthermore, eleven of the forty-four counties behave as the sum- 
mary indicates; i.e., up, down, down, down, up, up, up. Thus a “V” 
twenty-four year cycle pattern presents itself when voting popula- 
tion is used as the measuring stick. Looking back over these para- 
graphs presenting material which pertains to rhythm, one is puzzled 
concerning the significance of these observations, and asks whether 
any general propositions are to be evolved or extracted from these 
behavior patterns. 

Would it be entirely absurd for one to expect or anticipate the 
1934 vote for governor to be down when compared with the 1932, the 
1936 vote for President to be down when compared to 1932 and the 
vote for governor to be up when compared with 1934? It will be 
interesting to note to what extent these anticipations are realized. 
The theory here presented has been upset neither by the 1932 elec- 
tion nor by the 1896 election (when Kansas was treated as a single 
unit), but has been further verified. With only one cycle available, 
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when voting population is the basis, it would be unwise to extra- 
polate beyond 1936. However, it would be interesting if the 1936, 
1940 and 1944 presidential elections should prove to be down, down, 
down, when voting population is the measuring stick applied to the 
votes cast. 

Consequently, from the analysis of “time differences” for the 
state of Kansas and for forty-four fairly representative counties 
of the state, certain uniformities are discovered, such as (1) the pos- 
sibility of rhythmic behavior between the various elections; (2) an 
increase in the amount of difference between votes cast for the 
different offices as one moves from early elections to more recent 
ones, and (3) either a reticence on the part of the newly en- 
franchised voter to participate immediately upon being given the 
right to vote or the refusal on the part of an element among the 
men to participate in the first few elections after the adoption of 
the amendment, or both of these factors working together. 

As attention was turned to the consideration of “size differences,” 
the material was reclassified and the results analyzed in the light of 
the new relationships. For each election beginning with 1904 and 
continuing through the election of 1930, the counties were ranked 
from the one having the largest population to the one having the 
smallest, and in a second analysis they were ranked on the basis 
of voting population. Seven classes were established similar to the 
arrangement used in other studies. The classification is as follows: 


Class A—Population over 100,000 

Class B—Population between 50,000 and 100,000 
Class C—Population between 25,000 and 50,000 
Class D—Population between 10,000 and 25,000 
Class E—Population between 5,000 and 10,000 
Class F—Population between 1,000 and 5,000 
Class G—Population less than 1,000 


’ 


The same system was used when “voting population” was the 
basis of operations. It should be noted that in one or two of the 
early elections there were no counties in Class A and in the latter 
elections no counties in Class G. 

Table XIX presents the means of votes cast for President per 
1,000 of the population by classes. 

This classification of the counties of Kansas further validates 
a possible scientific law of voting behavior which was first suggested 
in March, 1928’—namely, the larger the population of a political 
unit the smaller the vote cast relative to the population. By com- 


7. “Voting in California Cities, 1900-1925,” Southwest Political and Social Science 
Quarterly (v. VIII, n. 4), March, 1928. 
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Taste XIX 

Cuass. 1904 | 1908 | 1912 | 1916 | 1920 | 1924 | 1928 
ates sc, i Se ae es ea 177 171 297 277 338 354 
EL Rae PRE ae 205 191 328 286 340 365 
2 ISBN iel teeter et 204 217 207 357 321 361 378 
EE eS eT rT | 224 239 231 389 340 390 411 
eer apm aie *218 241 232 | *380 | °315 | °352 | *%378 
emp aan sapaee Pe 238 248 236 526 386 402 | °340 
sap ERISA Sa: 414 265 | °474 eee 


























* The mean is smaller than the mean in the class above. 


bining Classes E, F and G, there would be only one exception to 
the rule for these counties. Of thirty-nine possibilities there were 
seven exceptions to uniform behavior in voting for President. In 
voting for governor, there were eleven deviations from uniformity 
of a possible seventy-seven, and in voting for congressmen there 
were thirteen deviations of a possible seventy-seven. 

When the counties are ranked on the basis of voting population, 
the results obtained are presented clearly by analyzing Table XX. 


Taste XX—The means of votes cast for President per 1,000 of the voting 
population by classes ranked on the basis of voting population (forty-four 
counties). 











Crass. 1904 1908 1912 1916 1920 1924 1928 
Diisehhsenteaescdecneneeenssucsansinanpeebaden pias _ 
ic tukenennecerenenhcavieussionseedst 479 470 553 7 
Tekneesaseqecensretnnesncesevesioongs 577 606 563 551 490 *552 *578 
Stsaktcnennsasveerenteesessasbanaeen 651 576 644 
E 777 795 755 733 601 678 698 
PERAn Kons snsanedeseens oes atebeegebebaie 811 812 799 802 621 *666 *683 
Teles denktasesphannndunes bankhech unkown Eaands ae B Prccees 839 827 695 























* Deviations from the law of voting behavior. 

¢ Three counties in 1904, three in 1908, and two in 1916 cast more votes than there were 
voters in the respective counties. 

In this table the so-called law of voting behavior manifests itself 
even more clearly than in the table presenting the material based 
on the population. The larger the voting population of a political 
unit, the smaller the vote cast relative to the voting population is 
a statement of human behavior relative to voting activity which is 
applicable in Kansas and in California for the periods considered. 
From this and other studies partially completed, one is justified 
in suggesting that this statement of behavior may be universally 
applicable where a relatively large proportion of the population 
does have an opportunity to participate in the selection of govern- 
mental officials by means of the Australian ballot. Kansans and 
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Californians may be peculiar when it comes to voting activities, but 
up to the present no objective evidence has been introduced to sub- 
stantiate such a position, and, until such evidence is introduced, it 
ought to be considered sound to assume that the voters in these 
two commonwealths are reasonably representative of voters in 
general and particularly of Anglo-Saxon voters. 

Tables XXI and XXII present the behavior of the forty-four 
counties when voting for governor and for congressmen. 


Taste XXI.—The means of votes cast for governor per 1,000 of the voting 
population by classes ranked on the basis of voting population. 











Crass.) 1904 | 1906 | 1908 | 1910 | 1912 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1924 | 1926 | 1928 | 1930 
ee er ee eee: Ee ee Se a Ke Mee cece 7 
ee BE ee s0ecedBesgens -+.-.-| 325] 423 | 288 | 444 |) 396 551 | 329] 490 487 
cans 447 | 605 | 469) 536) 469; 503 327 | 464) 448 561 474/| 538 499 
Duoces 673 | 612 | 701} 578| 629) 553 | 590) 450) 557) 524) 634 | 494) 616 580 
764 | 678 | 792| 676) 725) 634 | 674| 523 580 | °515| 665) 541) 644 618 
ae 782 | 737| 821) 695; 814/| 652/| 755 | 584) 582 | 616 | °651 | 614 | °609 | %602 
Gees t t t 856 | 847 | 758 | $930; 793 | 803 748 | 821 | 633 | *608/..... 















































* Deviations from the law of voting behavior. 
¢ Votes reported are more than voting population. 
t The reliability factor in this election for four counties is low. 


Taste XXII.—The means of votes cast for congressmen per 1,000 of the voting 
population by classes ranked on the basis of voting population. 














Crass. 1904 | 1906 | 1908 | 1910 | 1912 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1924 | 1926 | 1928 | 1930 
a ae Te er eee ee ee ee A ee eee ee See eee eee 
eS Se eee ee ee 205 | 421 | 283 | 443 | 3098| 511 | 329) 487 413 
_ eee 544| 427] 596) 452 | 525 420/ 493 | 324/ 450) 440/| 501 | 365 | °456 442 
BD. .00: 657 | 580) 675 | 485 | 609 509) 584 447; 527/| 512| 573 | 463 | 546 529 
B...s 733 | 664 788 | 612| 722| 575 | 652) 515 | 559 | °510) 608 | 497 608 559 
acyes 747 | 717 | 786) 641 | 760; 609 | 736 | 582| 570) $01 612| 610) °571 570 
Booces t t t 833 | 820 671 | $950; 800/ 779| 739) 757 | 630| 614|...... 















































* Deviations from the law of voting behavior. 

t Votes reported are more than the voting population. 

t The reliability factor in this election for four counties is low. 

In measuring and analyzing the votes cast for governor and for 
congressmen, as was the case with the President, the results further 
validate the suggestion that the rule of voting behavior—the larger 
the population and the voting population of the political unit, the 
smaller the relative vote cast—may be universal in extent. When 
this possible law of voting behavior was first suggested, an important 
problem presented itself which up to the present time has not been 
solved; namely, are democracy and popular control of government 
through systems of elections compatible with metropolitan areas 
and rapidly growing political units? If there is further develop- 
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ment in the “back to the farm” movement, this problem may solve 
itself, but if the urbanization of America persists and cities continue 
to grow, can we expect democratic control to be established, or, if 
established, to be maintained over government? 

Some years ago Prof. William Bennett Munro suggested that 
there might be some relationship between voting behavior and the 
area or size of the political unit or units being studied. Since that 
time, the author has been watching for an opportunity to follow up 
this suggestion. As a result, the counties included in this study were 
classified on the basis of acres contained within their boundaries. 
Five classes were established: 


Desciaal over 800,000 acres. 
RE 600,000 to 800,000 acres. 
ee 400,000 to 600,000 acres. 
i asmana 200,000 to 400,000 acres. 
We avece Less than 200,000 acres. 


The results obtained from analyzing six elections for the Presi- 


dent on the basis of this classification of counties is indicated in 
Table XXIII. 


Taste XXIII—The means of votes cast for the President per 1,000 of the 
voting population when the counties are classified on the basis of acres 
contained. 

















Election of — Number 
Cusse. yy 
1908. 1912. 1916. 1920. 1924. 1928. class. 
ins Sepa eG eihiet 728 692 649 563 590 613 1 
yy ene 735 723 677 *553 620 655 6 
Dts sakenncesssenies 810 774 720 610 675 689 23 
sie ciasinscbehiie et mananoneale 757 706 636 584 633 660 13 
_ ERE REE 606 563 479 453 513 603 1 























* A deviation. 


Recognizing the meagerness of information and the absence of a 
distribution compatible with the classification, the uniform behavior 
exhibited on the part of the counties in these elections is not to 
be taken too seriously at this time. The presentation merely in- 
dicates another method of analyzing the possible effect that “size 
differences” may or may not have upon voting behavior. 

Finally the results of analyzing the statistical data on the basis 
of “location differences” are presented and briefly compared with 
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results obtained in other studies. 
divided into twelve districts. 
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For this study the state was 
The districts and the number of 


counties contained in each are shown in the accompanying diagram. 














West West central. | East central. East Total. 
A din Giovncs 1 3 6 6 16 
ne tudcaecsceget ts 0 4 3 4 11 
St. tdkadacesbukensiat 4 3 3 7 17 
adits csdaneeida 5 10 12 17 44 




















The counties included in each district are listed in the following 























table: 
Taste XXTV 
Northwest North west North east Northeast 
(1). central (3). central (6). (6). 
Sherman Jewell Republic Wyandotte 
Phillips ee Nemaha 
Rooks M ] Jackson 
Clay Jefferson 
Riley Atchison 
Pottawatomie Leavenworth 
Central west Central west Central east Central east 
(0). central (4). central (3). (4). 
Reno Dickinson Shawnee 
tee | Douglas 
ess yon Osage 
Stafford Franklin 
Southwest South west South east South 
(4). central (3). central (3). (7). 
Haskel! Harper Cowley Crawford 
Grant Pratt Sedgwick Cherokee 
Morton Kiowa Sumner Bourbon 
Stanton Allen 
Neosho 
Labette 
Montgomery 














The two block patterns of Kansas which follow indicate, on the 
basis of population and voting population respectively, the voting 
behavior by geographic districts. 
mean) and of “b” (quadrennial change) in the equations of lines 
of best fit to votes cast for President per 1,000 of the population are 


The values of “M” (arithmetic 








aS 
of 
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shown in the first diagrammatic pattern of the state as divided into 
twelve districts, while the values of ““M” and of “b” in the equations 
of lines of best fit to votes cast for President per 1,000 of the voting 
population are presented in the second pattern. 


Buiock 1.—On the basis of population. 






































West. Central west. | Central east. East. 
a ; . M 326 M 318 M 324 M 291 M 320 
b +37 b +31 b +36 b +36 
Pe pcosdvesvetessiedsutekedeeiiouna M 205 M 300 M 324 M 306.3 
Wnaeentedesen b +28 b +33 b +41 
South... M 377 M 306 M 294 M 285 M 321 
b—5 b +29 b +31 b +32 
M 352 M 306.3 M 306 M 300 
Biocx 2.—On the basis of voting population. 
West. Central west. | Central east. Fast. 
North. . . Sennen M 745 M 756 M 738 M 668 M 727 
b—ll ; b —36 b —28 b —28 b —26 
Central . pao M M 700 M 680 M 694 M 691 
seenatninaie b —28 b —27 b —28 b —28 
South weké A M 827* M 717 M 614 M 649 M 702 
b—44 b —28 b —23 b —26 b —30 
M 786 M 724 M 677 M 670 




















* Three-fourths of the units could not be used on a number of occasions. 


From an analysis of both of these patterns it is apparent im- 
mediately from the standpoint of statistical results that the farther 
west one goes the higher the mean is and that the mean for the 
central band of counties decreases less than in either the northern 
or the southern band.® 

Two other geographic distribution blocks are presented indicating 
the changes which took place with the introduction of woman 
suffrage into the general elections of the state. The numbers in 
each section indicate (1) the mean of votes cast for the President 
per 1,000 of population (Block 3) and of voting population (Block 
4) for the counties in the section for the elections prior to the adop- 
tion of woman suffrage, (2) the same since the adoption of woman 
suffrage and (3) the difference between the two means for the 
particular district. 


8. Geographic location studies of California cities and counties produced no significant 
results that could be used as bases for inferences or generalizations. 
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Brock 3—The means of votes cast for the President per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion prior to and subsequent to the adoption of woman suffrage in general 
elections and the differences between the two presented by districts. 














West. Central west. | Central east. East. Total. 
ds cei Dadavasexakonnn 253-395 231-385 238-389 219-344 235-356 
+142 +154 +151 +125 +121 
Ss dai ditntesv-etetainenenguiaamiuate 222-350 232-355 224-400 226-368 
+128 +123 +176 +142 
i nataetnnakadenkaaia 329-413 229-357 213-355 204-346 244-368 
+84 +128 +142 +142 +1%4 
Mi vurscatetsnsbons 291-404 227-364 228-366 216-363 
+113 +137 +138 +147 




















The information contained in the bottom section of this block 
may be of importance at this point. Prior to woman suffrage the 
east west totals are 216, 228, 227 and 291, indicating once again a 
heavier voting per 1,000 of the population as one moves from east 
to west. After women became a part of voting population the east 
west series is 363, 366, 364 and 404 and indicates no change in 
voting behavior as far as location is concerned as a result of en- 
larging the suffrage. 


Brock 4——The means of votes cast for the President per 1,000 of the voting 
population prior to and subsequent to the adoption of woman suffrage in 
general elections and the differences between the two presented by districts. 














West. Central west. | Central east. East. Total. 

Sob ncasaateebeucdesd 769-726 844-694 823-674 730-621 792-679 

—43 —150 —149 —109 —113 

PG thd dduadacienseincivenhsceanded 770-648 759-621 772-625 767-631 

paeceneensenes —122 —138 —147 —136 

as ct vekenen kane sain 888-781 791-659 701-599 717-599 774-660 

—107 —132 —102 —118 —1M4 

ME, teed adedéuicdand 829-754 802-667 761-631 740-615 =f... wee eee 

—75 —135 —130 —125 




















Here again both series—the one prior to the adoption of the 
amendment 740, 761, 802 and 829, and the one subsequent to the 
adoption 615, 631, 667 and 754—show that interest in voting in- 
creased the farther west the political unit was located as far as 
votes cast per 1,000 of the voting population was concerned. 

Another way by which the introduction of woman suffrage was 
analyzed and its influence noted was by relating the actual change 
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in voting population in 1915—county by county—with the actual 
change in votes cast in the presidential election of 1916 when com- 
pared with the election of 1912. 


Taste XXV.—The distribution of counties on the basis of— 

















Percent of increase in voting Percent of increase in vote 
eee females cast for President 1916, 

1 years of age over. as compared with 1912. 
Ee below 70% | 9 Counties........... below 60 % 
4 Counties...22222222. 70to 80% | 11 Counties............60to 70% 
6 Counties............ 80to 90% | 14 Counties............ 70to 80% 

20 Counties............ 90 to 100 a B0to 90% 
3 Counties........... above 100 i ccvccayeud 90 to 100 % 
2 Counties. ........ above 100 % 

The mean percent increase was, 91% 76.5% 





Ness (W. C.—C. region) and Sherman (W.—N. W. region) 
showed less than one point of difference between change in popula- 
tion and change in voting behavior, while Rooks county (W. C.—N. 
region) had a difference of two and one half points between the 
two and Pratt (W. C.—S.) and Sumner (E. C.—S.) each indicated 
a five-point difference between the population increase and the 
voting increase. The remaining counties presented differences which 
were larger than those indicated in the above discussion. The 
increase in voting population was the larger item in all the counties 
except Haskell (S. W.), Morton (S. W.), Pratt (W. C—S.), and 
Stanton (S. W.). Both the eastern and the east-central bands of 
counties had a twenty-four-point differential between percentage 
of voting population increase and percentage of vote cast increase 
(94% V. P.—70% V.C.=E.) and (92% — 68% = east central) 
while the west-central band had an eighteen-point differential (91— 
73) and the western band had a three-point differential in which 
the vote cast was larger than the percentage of increase in voting 
population (80—83). Here again is further indication that the 
farther west one goes the larger the participation in election by 
the people in the counties of Kansas. 

The outstanding inference concerning “location differences” may 
be limited to the statement that the farther west in Kansas the 
political units are located the larger is the vote cast per 1,000 of 
either the population or the voting population. However, this sum- 
marization is overshadowed if not neutralized by the application 
of the first law of voting behavior—the larger the population or 
voting population the smaller the relative vote cast—in that the 
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political units included in this study are quite uniformly smaller 
in population the farther west one goes in the state. 

In conclusion, this study of “Voting in Kansas, 1900-1932” in- 
dicates clearly that while Kansas was giving to the country out- 
standing men and was experimenting with various economic and 
political problems and methods, it was also developing a voting 
behavior (1) which indicated a strong Republican leaning in state 
elections; (2) which might be interpreted as an ability to select 
accurately the winner in national elections and then voting in such 
a way that the electoral vote of Kansas was cast for the candidates 
eventually winning; (3) which conformed in general to the behavior 
already discovered in studying other political units—the larger the 
“P” or “VP” of the political unit the smaller the vote cast relative 
to the unit—and (4) which may involve rhythm of a more or less 
complex nature in moving from one election to another. 














Kansas History as Published 
in the Press 


Marshall county history is recalled in Grant Ewing’s column, 
“Notes by the Wayside,” appearing from time to time in the Mar- 
shall County News, of Marysville. Part of these “Notes,” as 
previously mentioned here, have also been published in the Barnes 
Chief. 


“Do You Know Your City,” is the title of a column appearing 
weekly in the Herington Times-Sun. The column, which features 
biographical sketches of local citizens and histories of the city’s 
institutions, was started in the issue of August 2, 1934. 


School records of Odin district, Cheyenne township, Barton county, 
covering part of the period from 1880 to 1895, were discussed in an 
article published in the Hoisington Dispatch November 22, 1934. 
Names of teachers and some of the pupils were listed. 


A brief history of Wilson’s school buildings was printed in the 
Wilson World December 12, 1934. Histories of the school band 
and graduating classes of Wilson High School were featured in the 
issue of December 19. 


Some of Osborne county’s sod houses were recalled by Mrs. J. A. 
Kyle in a two-column article published in the Osborne County 
Farmer, of Osborne, December 27, 1934. 


A Christmas dinner in 1878 in what is now Graham county was 
described in a letter from Abram T. Hall, Sr., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
appearing in the Hill City Times, December 27, 1934. 


The winter, 1935, issue of The Aerend, of Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, included the following articles of interest to Kansas his- 
torians: “Tales From a Pioneer Justice Court [Hays and vicinity] ,” 
by F. B. Streeter; “History-Making Guns of the Prairies,” by Jack 
Saunders; “Presbyterian Indian Missions in Kansas,” by Harold 
McCleave, and “A Plain Tale of the Prairie [early Phillipsburg and 
Phillips county],” by Thelma Kelly. 

T. H. McGill’s recollections of Samuel D. LeCompte, first Kansas 
territorial supreme court justice, were published in The Russell 
County News, of Russell, January 3, 1935. Mr. McGill, who now 
lives at Scott City, also described the equipment of The Russell 
County Record when he was employed there as a printer in 1874. 
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A Ness county old settlers’ reunion, an event scheduled at five 
year intervals, was held in Ness City June 11 and 12, 1935. The 
Ness County News, of Ness City, in order to provide a historical 
background for the gathering, regularly printed an old settlers’ 
column starting with its issue of January 5. The column was spon- 
sored by O. L. Lennen and Luke Pembleton. On June 8 the reunion 
edition was issued. Included among the contributors for this issue 
were: T. P. Levan, Frank Buckman, L. L. Scott and Mrs. Joseph 
Langellier. 


Historical articles have occupied a prominent place on the front 
pages of the Washington County Register, of Washington, since 
January 11, 1935, when the present series was started. On July 12 
the diamond jubilee edition was issued preceding the celebration held 
in Washington July 17 to 19, commemorating the founding of the 
county seventy-five years ago. Included in this and the succeeding 
week’s issue were pioneer reminiscences and biographies, and the 
following articles: “Washington Mill History,” “Proceedings of the 
First Town Company,” “Churches With First Settlers,” “Early 
Clifton a Busy Place,” “Many Prominent Hanover Families Made 
History,” “Rebuild After Storm of 1932,” “Newspapers Active in 
This County,” “First Paper Made History,” “Barnes History,” 
“Linn History,” “Washington County School History,” “Early His- 
tory of Lowe Township,” “Chepstow History,” “Washington County 
History,” “Ballard Falls,” “First Post Office in Hanover,” and 
“Strawberry Post Office and Store.” 


A letter from George Stanton discussing early elections in Chey- 
enne county was published in the St. Francis Herald January 24, 
1935. 


Some central Kansas pioneer teachers and Pennsylvania German 
settlements in Kansas were recalled by J. C. Ruppenthal in his col- 
umn, “Rustlings,” appearing in the Wilson World February 13, 
1935, and other Kansas newspapers of the same week. 


Sedgwick high-school history was reviewed by Lois Dunkelberger 
in the Sedgwick Pantagraph February 28, 1935. 


Brief histories of a store building at Cleveland, recently razed, 
were printed in the Kingman Journal and The Leader-Courier in 
their issues of March 1, 1935. At the time the building was erected 
in 1879 the little town of Cleveland, located in the center of the 
county, had visions of becoming the county seat. 
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The history of Company 729, Civilian Conservation Corps, now 
located at Camp Bluff creek, Ashland, was contributed to The Clark 
County Clipper of March 14, 1935. 


Kansas in the 1850’s was recalled by Joseph W. Ackley in the 
Wichita Beacon March 18, 1935. Mr. Ackley came to Kansas with 
his parents in 1854 and settled on Salt creek near Leavenworth. 


A letter dated September 13, 1861, at Fall creek, Leavenworth 
county, describing the drought of 1860, was printed in The Morton 
County Farmer, of Rolla, March 19, 1935. H. W. Worthington was 
the writer. 


Barber county old settlers met in their third annual reunion at 
Medicine Lodge March 14, 1935. Names of persons registering at 
the event were published in The Barber County Index March 21. 


The killing of ten Confederate prisoners of war at Palmyra, Mo., 
on October 18, 1862, was described by Leland Smith in the Arkansas 
City Daily Traveler March 21, 1935. Mrs. Anna Baker, a relative 
of two of the condemned prisoners, lives in Sedan. 


A review of Pratt’s history and brief historical notes on its library, 
churches, banks and other institutions were included in a thirty-four 
page edition of the Pratt Daily Tribune issued March 22, 1935. 


Some of the names applied to Kansas’ early counties were re- 
called in the Kingman Journal March 22, 1935. 


Apparently credit for the authorship of “Home on the Range,” 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s favorite song, is still a matter of 
controversy. Samuel Moanfeldt, a New York attorney, after several 
months’ research, believes that Dr. Brewster Higley of Smith county 
wrote the words in the early 1870’s, and that Dan Kelly supplied 
the music. The story of Mr. Moanfeldt’s search was told in the 
Smith County Pioneer, of Smith Center, in its issue of March 28, 
1935. Dr. W. D. Kirby, in an article appearing in The County 
Capital, of St. John, April 4, advances another theory as to the origin 
of the song. He believes that John Trott, another Kansan, is the 
author and that it was written in the early 1880's. 

Halstead’s Mennonite Church celebrated the sixtieth anniversary 
of its founding March 24, 1935. Names of some of the older mem- 
bers of the church were recorded in the Halstead Independent 
March 29. 


The biography of John W. Leedy, former governor of Kansas, who 
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died at Edmonton, province of Alberta, Canada, March 24, 1935, 
was sketched in the Le Roy Reporter March 29. “How Governor 
Leedy Returned Home Rule to Wichita,” was discussed by David D. 
Leahy in the Wichita Sunday Eagle, March 31. 


“When Kansas Voted to Become a Slave State 80 Years Ago To- 
day,” was the title of a two-column article published in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times March 30, 1935. The election came as a climax 
to the race staged by Massachusetts and Missouri to see which could 
get more immigrants into the territory, the Times reported, and the 
Proslaveryites won. 


“Old Timer Recalls Disastrous Fire Wiping Out Fifty-six Build- 
ings in Hays Forty Years Ago Today,” was the title of a feature 
story appearing in the Hays Daily News March 30, 1935. 


Sketches from Wichita’s early history were published in a special 
section of the Wichita Sunday Eagle March 31, 1935, announcing 
the presentation of the pageant “Builders of Wichita,” on April 1. 


A two-column history of the Pony Express was printed in the 
Kansas City (Mo.) Star in its issue of April 3, 1935—the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the start of the first rider over the famous route 
from St. Joseph to California. 


Gove county’s courthouse was once a4 hotel the Gove County 
Republican-Gazette, of Gove City, recalled in an article reviewing 
the history of the building published in its issue of April 4, 1935. 
The county leased the building in 1886 and purchased it ten years 
later. 

A series of articles by Harry Johnson on the early history of 
Richmond was printed in the Richmond Enterprise in its issues 
from April 4 to May 30, 1935. 

Eudora history was sketched in the Eudora Weekly News April 4 
and May 2, 1935. The city was incorporated under territorial laws 
on February 8, 1859. 

The drought of the early 1890’s was recalled in an article published 
in the Hays Daily News April 5, 1935. The story was reprinted 
from the January 26, 1895, issue of Harper’s Weekly. 

Early days of Hartland were described by Mrs. S. E. Madison in 
an interview with India H. Simmons appearing in the Dodge City 
Daily Globe in its issues of April 6 and 8, 1935. 


The golden anniversary of Kiowa’s founding was observed by the 
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Kiowa News-Review with the issuance of a sixty-eight page—tab- 
loid size—edition on April 8, 1935. Reminiscences of early-day set- 
tlers, and histories of the city’s schools, churches and newspapers 
were published. Titles of some of the feature stories included: 
“The First Christmas Tree in This Part of the Country,” “A. Greg- 
ory Came to New Border Town in 1884,” “Happenings in 1902 as 
Given by J. M. Miller; a Rich Irishman,” “‘Uncle Bob’ [R. J.] 
Talliaferro Came to Barber in 1873,” “Minutes Give History of 
Kiowa Town Company,” “Mrs. Bessie Norris Tells of Kiowa From 
’83 to ’93,” “T. A. McNeal Tells of ‘Dynamite Dave’ Leahy,” “The 
Early Years on the Prairies Were Hard,” as related by M. S. Justis, 
“Mound Center Community One of First Settled in This Country,” 
“Dave Leahy Writes of Early Days in Kiowa,” “The ‘Last Roundup’ 
of the Once Famous Comanche Pool,” “Old Kiowa in History and 
Romance,” by T. J. Dyer, “Sketches From the Life History of An 
Early Barber Settler [Jacob Achenbach],” and “Many Changes in 
Kiowa Since 1899, Says Mayor [Harry] Hill.” 


A series of articles written by John Parks, a newspaper corre- 
spondent following the Civil War, is appearing in the Lawrence 
Democrat under the heading “Some Early Kansas History.” The 
publication was started April 11, 1935. Mr. Parks was the father 
of Mrs. A. L. Selig, of Lawrence, who supplied the letters to the 
Democrat for printing. 


Liberal observed the fiftieth anniversary of its founding this 
spring. The anniversary edition of The Southwest Tribune was 
issued April 11, 1935, and that of the Liberal News appeared May 2. 
Special features in the News included a news chronology from 1886 
to 1935, a list of Seward county officials from 1886, histories of the 
leading business houses, post office, courthouse, newspapers, and 
biographical sketches of the city’s leading citizens. The News was 
first published April 22, 1886, at Fargo Springs. 


Twenty-two names appeared on Sumner county’s first census, the 
Wellington Daily News reported in its issue of April 11, 1935. A 
photostatic copy of the census taken by Zinni Stubbs July 20, 1870, 
was recently obtained by Marie Sellers, regent of the Wellington 
chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution. It showed 
eighteen of the inhabitants were males. The original copies of this 
census are on file in Washington and in the Archives division of the 
Kansas State Historical Society in Topeka. 
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Proposals introduced in the U. S. senate in the early 1890’s by 
Sen. William A. Peffer, from Kansas, were discussed in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Times April 13, 1935, in an article entitled “Populists 
Had a ‘Share the Wealth’ Plan Before Congress 40 Years Ago.” 


A request has been made to the Kansas State Planning Board to 
establish a state park in the vicinity of Independence Crossing or 
Alcove Springs to commemorate the place where the old Oregon and 
California trail crossed the Big Blue river, in Marshall county. The 
early history of the Springs was reviewed by Ear! E. Strimple in the 
Topeka State Journal April 13, 1935. A history of Topeka’s old 
Adams house, in later years known as the Baltimore hotel, was 
sketched by Dwight Thacher Harris as another feature of the 
edition. 


David D. Leahy, one-time publisher of the Kiowa Herald, remi- 
nisced on early-day Kiowa in the Wichita Sunday Eagle April 14, 
1935. 


Legal hangings in Wichita’s history were discussed by J. D. Dick- 
erson in the Wichita Sunday Beacon April 14, 1935. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the First Chris- 
tian Church of Olathe was observed April 14, 1935. The early 
history of the church as recalled by Mrs. George H. Hodges was 
published in the April 18 issue of The Johnson County Democrat, 
of Olathe. 


Organization of Company K, Tenth Kansas state militia, in 1863 
was discussed by Harry Johnson in the Garnett Review April 18, 
1935. 


The career of Ben Holladay, operator of the Overland stage, was 
reviewed by John G. Ellenbecker in the Marshall County News, 
of Marysville, April 19, 1935. 


“Romance in Old Legend of Tribal Battle at Indian Hill at Chap- 
man,” was the title of an article contributed by Alma Frazier to the 
Abilene Daily Chronicle April 20, 1935. The story recalled the 
legend of the love of Eloa, daughter of a Padouca chieftain, for a 
member of her own tribe and described the reputed unsuccessful 
warfare waged by a Cheyenne chieftain to capture her in a battle 
between the Padouca and Cheyenne Indians many years ago. 


A story of the life of Mother Rose Philippine Duchesne, who was 
a missionary among the Indians living in Missouri and present Kan- 
sas, was written by A. B. MacDonald for the Kansas City (Mo.) 
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Star April 21, 1935. The beatification of Mother Duchesne is near- 
ing completion, and it is expected that she will be declared the first 
American saint. During 1841 and 1842 she was a missionary to the 
Pottawatomie Indians living on Sugar creek, in what is now Linn 
county, Kansas. Droughts and dust storms of other years were de- 
scribed in another feature story published in this issue of the Star. 


Ottawa University observed the seventieth anniversary of the 
granting of its charter during the week starting April 21, 1935. 
Feature stories sketching the early history of the college were printed 
in the Ottawa Campus and Herald during the middle part of April. 


The history of St. James Episcopal Church of Wichita was re- 
viewed in the Wichita Sunday Eagle April 21, 1935. The church is 
celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of its founding. Dr. Otis E. 
Gray organized the parish. 


Early attempts at landscaping the statehouse grounds, and To- 
peka’s first Arbor day held on April 23, 1875, were discussed by Mil- 
ton Tabor in the Topeka Daily Capital April 21, 1935. Several of 
the trees now adorning the statehouse grounds were planted at this 
first official Arbor Day observance. 


“Olden Days at Georgetown Recalled in Closing Day Exercises 
Yesterday,” the Pratt Daily Tribune reported in a half-page history 
of the school published in itg issue of April 25, 1935. Georgetown 
School District No. 7, of Pratt county, was organized September 28, 
1880. 


Early Meade history was briefly reviewed by Frank Fuhr in the 
Meade Globe-News, of Meade, April 25, 1935. The original townsite 
of twenty-five blocks was surveyed during April, 1885. 


The shooting of Charley Green by disgruntled cowboys and the 
resulting “Battle of Douglas Avenue,” were related by Capt. Sam 
Jones, pioneer Wichitan, in an interview with Victor Murdock pub- 
lished in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle April 25, 1935. 


Notes on the early history of Barton county by P. J. Jennings, 
of Hoisington, appeared in the Great Bend Tribune April 27, 1935. 


A facsimile of a recently discovered letter from President Lincoln 
to Gov. Thomas Carney, dated July 21, 1863, relative to Gen. James 
G. Blunt’s military conduct in Kansas, was printed in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star April 28, 1935. Governor Carney had previously 
written the President asking that Major General Blunt’s military 
authority be “absolutely suspended in the state.” The President in 
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his reply stated that “the thing should not be hastily done,” and 
promised that there would be more coéperation between the military 
and the civil authorities in the future. The half-page article pub- 
lished in the Star touches upon Carney’s dissatisfaction with Blunt 
and throws additional light on General Blunt’s own story of the war 
which appeared in The Kansas Historical Quarterly, in May, 1932. 


The story of the founding of St. John’s Junior College in West 
Wichita was sketched by David D. Leahy in the Wichita Sunday 
Eagle April 28, 1935. 


Holton school history was briefly reviewed in The Holtonian April 
29, 1935. 


Some of the buildings at old Fort Larned now used as ranch build- 
ings on the Frizell Fort Larned ranch were described by Victor 
Murdock in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle April 30, 1935, after a 
visit with E. E. Frizell, a pioneer ranchman of Pawnee county. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Immanuel Church in School District 
No. 47, Chase county, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding May 26, 1935. A brief history of the organization was 
published in the Chase County Leader, of Cottonwood Falls, May 1. 


A history of the Bonner Springs Chieftain was printed in its issue 
of May 2, 1935. The Chieftain was founded as The Wyandotte 
Chieftain on April 30, 1896. 


H. C. Benke, of Chicago, IIl., a resident of Barton county until 
the early 1890’s, reminisced on pioneer life in a letter published in 
the Great Bend Tribune May 2, 1935. 


Claflin high school celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary May 
1, 1935. The history of the school was briefly reviewed in the 
Claflin Clarion and the Great Bend Tribune in their issues of May 
2, 1935. 


A brief history of the Milberger Lutheran Church, by the Rev. J. 
Gemaelich, was printed in the Russell Record May 2, 1935. The 
constitution of the church was adopted on April 26, 1885. 


Early Dighton history was recalled by F. H. Lobdell, former 
Dighton editor, in a two-column article published in the Dighton 
Herald May 2, 1935. 


A history of the Wathena Times, now entering its fifty-first year 
of publication, written by Dave Downs, was printed in the Times 
in its issue of May 2, 1935. 
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Names of former pastors were included in a brief history of the 
Lindsborg Evangelical Mission Church published in the Lindsborg 
News-Record May 2, 1935. The church celebrated the sixtieth anni- 
versary of its founding May 4 to 7. 


Early Stanton county cattle brands were discussed in an article 
appearing in the Johnson Pioneer May 2, 1935. Gustave T. Gerbing 
registered the first brand with the county on November 8, 1888. 


Interesting archaeological “discoveries” made by O. D. Sartin, 
of Cedarvale, in the old Osage country near Arkansas City, were 
described by Brian Coyne in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler 
May 2 and 3, 1935. Mr. Sartin claims to have located the remains 
of extensive breast parapets, flint workings where primitive ammuni- 
tion was fashioned, caches of arrowheads, one of which yielded three 
gunny sacks full, charred and weather beaten fire pits, and numerous 
graves which he believes are centuries old. Most of the relics from 
this site are in the possession of Mr. Sartin who has located, in all, 
eighty-nine different Indian camps near Cedarvale. 


Early Oswego and Labette county history was reviewed by Mrs. 
Sallie Shaffer, of Parsons, before a meeting of the Oswego Rotary 
Club, April 30, 1935. A summary of the talk was published in the 
Oswego Democrat and Independent in their issues of May 3, 1935. 


The settlement of Liebenthal by Russian emigrants was discussed 
in an article appearing in the Hays Daily News May 4, 1935. 


A history of Lincoln school in Wichita was briefly sketched in the 
Wichita Sunday Eagle May 5, 1935. 


The history of Wheatland cemetery in Grasshopper township, 
Atchison county, was reviewed by Charles E. Belden, in the Horton 
Headlight May 6, 1935. 


A two-column biography of Ben Holladay, proprietor of the 
Holladay Overland Stage Line, was published in the Kansas City 
(Mo.) Times May 8, 1935. 


Histories of the Wichita City Library were sketched in the 
Wichita Eagle May 8 and 12, 1935. Pictures accompanied the latter 
article, written by Mrs. Hortense Balderston Campbell, present 
reference librarian. The library was chartered February 3, 1876. 


A history of the Westmoreland Recorder was published in its issue 
of May 9, 1935. The newspaper was founded by J. W. Shiner on 
May 7, 1885. 
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Brief notes on the history of Kling, a “ghost” town of western 
Barber county, were printed in The Barber County Indez, of Medi- 
cine Lodge, in its issue of May 9, 1935. 


A history of the Mound City W. C. T. U. as written by Mrs. Lillie 
Hellard for its fiftieth anniversary meeting held at Mound City 
May 5, 1935, was published in the Mound City Republic May 9. 


John Brown’s life was briefly reviewed in an article appearing in 
the Kansas City (Mo.) Star May 9, 1935, on the 135th anniversary 
of his birth. 


An experience of M. M. Winters with the Indians in the early 
1870’s in northwest Kansas when his partner was killed was re- 
counted in the St. Francis Herald May 9, 1935. 


Life in early Butler county was described by Mrs. Alvah Shelden 
for the Douglass Tribune in its issues of May 10 and 17, 1935. Mrs. 
Shelden came to the county from Ohio in 1869. 


The opening of the Peru, Chautauqua county, oil pool by William 
Geyser over thirty years ago was reviewed by Victor Murdock in 
the Wichita (Evening) Eagle May 11, 1935. 


Experiences in early-day Manhattan and elsewhere were recalled 
by Mrs. Annie Pillsbury Young for the Manhattan Mercury May 
11, 1935. Mrs. Young is a former Manhattan postmistress. 


The pioneer reminiscences of Mrs. J. C. McConnell, of Turner, 
were recorded in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star May 12, 1935. 


Early Humboldt school history was reviewed by John C. Hamm 
in a letter published in the Humboldt Union May 16, 1935. 


City waterworks in northwestern Kansas in the early days were 
discussed in a story appearing in The Sherman County Herald, of 
Goodland, May 16, 1935. Bird City was the first town in the 
Sherman county vicinity to establish a system, the article reported. 


A two-column history of Economy School District No. 68, of 
Butler county, was written by Mrs. Mabel Bolin for the Leon News 
May 17, 1935. A more detailed story of Economy which included 
Mrs. Bolin’s sketch as published in the News was contributed by 
George F. Fullinwider to the El Dorado Times of the same date. 


The early history of Wabaunsee was briefly reviewed in an article 
printed in the Eskridge Independent May 23, 1935. The story was 
a reprint of a recent editorial appearing in the New York Sun. 
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Greensburg’s First Methodist Episcopal Church observed the 
fiftieth anniversary of its founding with special services held from 
May 22 to 26, 1935. A history of the church written by Blanche 
Lea was published in the Greensburg News and The Progressive- 
Signal, in their May 23 issues. Letters from former pastors, and 
their pictures also, were featured in the News. 


The history of the Cornforth Woman’s Relief Corps of Clyde was 
reviewed in the Clyde Republican May 23, 1935. The auxiliary was 
organized May 22, 1885. 


Notes on the history of Leona and its First Congregational 
Church, as compiled by Clarence Royer, were published in the 
Hiawatha Daily World May 23, 1935. The Highland Vidette of the 
same date also printed a history of the church which was formally 
organized in May, 1885. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the Ashland Methodist Episcopal 
Church was observed with a month of special services held during 
May, 1935. A history of the church, which was organized in 
March, 1885, was sketched in The Clark County Clipper, of Ash- 
land May 23. 


Notes on the history of Clay county, as compiled by E. G. Gunter 
from a perusal of the county commissioners’ journal beginning with 
the organization of the county in 1866, are being published from 
time to time in the Clay Center Dispatch. The series commenced 
with the issue of May 23, 1935. 


A history of Little Walnut chapter, No. 362, Order of the Eastern 
Star, of Leon, was sketched in the Leon News May 24, 1935. The 
chapter was organized on February 13, 1913. 


The history of the First Baptist Church of Wichita was briefly 
reviewed in the Wichita Beacon May 25, 1935. The church was 
organized on May 26, 1872. 

Harry Landis, a veteran of the “Legislative War of 1893,” was 
interviewed by David D. Leahy for the Wichita Sunday Eagle 
May 26, 1935. 

Fort Zarah history was briefly sketched in an illustrated article 
published in the Great Bend Tribune May 28, 1935. 


Names of alumni of Winona Consolidated High School from 1915 
were listed in the Logan County News, of Winona, May 30, 1935. 


The history of the Garnett Review was reviewed in its seventieth 
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anniversary edition issued May 30, 1935. The Review is a con- 
tinuation of several newspapers. The Plaindealer, founded in 1865, 
by I. E. Olney, was the first. 


A letter from Walter L. Holcomb, of Kendallville, Ind., relating 
some of his early-day experiences in Butler county, was published 
in the Douglass Tribune May 31, 1935. Mr. Holcomb arrived in 
the county in 1873. 


“Three Floods in Wichita Which Occupy a Place in the Town’s 
History” was the title of an article by Victor Murdock printed in 
the Wichita (Evening) EZagle May 31, 1935. The floods cited by 
Mr. Murdock occurred in 1877, 1904 and 1923. 


Biographical sketches of persons prominent in Kansas affairs 
have been published in a feature column entitled “Kansas Personal- 
ities,” which has been supplied daily by the Associated Press to 
its member newspapers. The series was started during the latter 
part of May, 1935. 


“Tom Smith—Marshal of Abilene, Kansas,” was the title of an 
article contributed by E. A. Brininstool to the Pony Express Cour- 
ter, of Placerville, Cal., in its June, 1935, issue. Mr. Smith served 
as marshal of Abilene from May to November, 1870, when he was 
killed. 


Burlingame’s First Presbyterian Church observed the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding June 9, 1935. Histories of the 
organization were published in the Topeka State Journal June 1, 
and The Enterprise-Chronicle, of Burlingame, June 6. 


Old Sacramento, a cannon now resting in the Watson library at 
the University of Kansas at Lawrence, fired the first shots both for 
and against slavery in the United States, the Kansas City Times 
reported in an article printed in its issue of June 3, 1935. The 
historic cannon was captured from the Mexicans by Col. Alexander 
Doniphan in the Mexican War, and later it saw service in the Pro- 
slavery and Free-state bands operating in Kansas territory in the 
latter 1850's. 


Augusta Christian Church history was reviewed in a special 
Christian Endeavor section issued by the Augusta Daily Gazette 
June 5, 1935. 


Histories of the Hope Methodist Church, which celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary June 2, 1935, and St. Philip’s Catholic Mission, 
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which observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of the building of the 
present church edifice June 4, were published in the Hope Dispatch 
June 6. 


Sutphen residents were hosts to the regular spring meeting of 
the Dickinson County Historical Society June 5, 1935. Historical 
sketches of early-day mills at Sutphen, Chapman, Industry and 
Enterprise were presented at the meeting and were reviewed briefly 
in the Chapman Advertiser June 6. 


Excerpts from the diary of Mark Titsworth, detailing his experi- 
ences in Wichita in June, 1872, were printed by Victor Murdock in 
a front-page feature article appearing in the Wichita (Evening) 
Eagle June 6, 1935. 


Brief biographical sketches of several favored sons and daughters 
of Kansas, nearly all of whom are identified with the newspaper 
history of the state, were featured in the Kansas State Editorial 
Association edition of the Atchison Daily Globe issued June 6, 1935, 
preceding the convention held June 7 and 8. Persons written up 
include: Amelia Earhart Putnam, J. E. Rank, A. W. Robinson, 
L. L. Robinson, L. L. Robinson, Jr., John A. Martin, Eugene Abbott, 
Gomer T. Davies, Mrs. J. C. Mack, Robert B. Reed, J. Byron Cain, 
Harold A. Hammond, Bertha Shore, E. W. Howe, Ferd. L. Vande- 
grift and H. C. Sticher. The history of Atchison’s newspapers was 
also briefly reviewed in the edition. 


The organization of the Arkansas City Town Company on June 
7, 1870, and other significant dates in the city’s history were dis- 
cussed in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler June 6, 1935. 


Letters from former residents of Sedgwick were featured in the 
Sedgwick Pantagraph starting with the issue of June 6, 1935. Earl 
Leedy, the editor, hoped to have a “reunion” of old timers of 
Sedgwick and vicinity in his newspaper in this manner. 


Oskaloosa and Jefferson county history is being reviewed in de- 
tail in a series of special historical articles appearing in the Oska- 
loosa Independent, commencing June 6, 1935. On July 11 the In- 
dependent completed its seventy-fifth year in Oskaloosa and cele- 
brated the occasion with the issuance of a historical edition describ- 
ing the city and newspaper as they were in 1860 and as they are 
now. J. W. Roberts, the managing editor, wrote that much of the 
historical material published in the Independent at this time may be 
republished in pamphlet form. 
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A twenty-page special historical edition was issued by the Hazel- 
ton Herald for the ninth annual old settlers’ homecoming held at 
Hazelton June 7, 1935. 


L. N. Blood, of Winfield, first teacher in Augusta’s school system, 
described his early teaching experiences in a letter published in the 
Augusta Daily Gazette June 7, 1935. The first school in Augusta 
was taught in the fall and winter of 1869, Mr. Blood related. 


An entry in the diary of Mineus Ives, Kansas pioneer, records 
August 9, 1875, as the date of the killing of the last buffalo in 
Sedgwick county, Victor Murdock reported in an article appearing 
in the Wichita (Evening) Eagle June 8, 1935. 


Chanute’s railroad history was reviewed by F. E. Armstrong, Don 
Rankin and Roy Chapple in a series of articles published in the 
Chanute Tribune as a “Railroad Week” feature, starting in the 
issue of June 10, 1935. 


The history of the Wathena Baptist Church was briefly sketched 
in the Wathena Times June 13, 1935. The church was organized 
seventy-seven years ago. 


Mrs. Etta Scott Hatch reminisced on life in early Jewell county 
in an article published in the Burr Oak Herald June 13, 1935. Other 
short historical articles have appeared from time to time in the 
Herald in recent months. 


Osawatomie’s railroad history was sketched by Mrs. Anna L. 
January in the Osawatomie Graphic-News June 13, 1935. 


The fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the Friends church 
at Haviland was observed June 16, 1935. Historical notes on the 
founding were published in the Haviland Review in its issues of 
June 13 and 20, 1935. 


The address reviewing the history of the Oregon trail given by 
John G. Ellenbecker at the dedication of an Oregon trail marker 
at Bremen June 9, 1935, was printed in The Advocate-Democrat, 
of Marysville, June 13 and 20, and in the Marshall County News 
in its issues of June 14 to July 5, inclusive. R. V. Tye’s address on 
early Washington county given at the same event was published in 
The Advocate-Democrat June 13. 


Reminiscences of life in the early years of Kansas statehood were 
related by Mrs. Alice M. Dow, of Lawrence, to Mrs. Pearl Richard- 
son for publication in the Pratt Daily Tribune June 14, 1935. Mrs. 
Dow came to Kansas in 1860. 
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The Oakley Graphic resumed publication of Clarence Mershon’s 
“History of Oakley,” in its issue of June 14, 1935. The previous 
series was started in the issue of June 29, 1934. 


A brief history of the Sunday school of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
Church of Emporia was printed in the Emporia Gazette June 14, 
1935. The school was founded July 14, 1885, with the Rev. F. D. 
Altman as superintendent. 


The activities of Chief Hopoeithleyohola, a Creek Indian, were 
reviewed by T. F. Morrison of Chanute in the Le Roy Reporter 
June 14, 1935. Chief Hopoeithleyohola was loyal to the Union dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion. He is buried in Woodson county. 


St. John’s Lutheran Church at Lanham observed its fiftieth anni- 
versary at special services held June 16, 1935. The history of the 
church was briefly sketched in the Hanover Democrat June 14. 


Pioneer reminiscences of Mrs. E. A. Eaton, of Arkansas City, and 
Mrs. D. F. Feagins, of Oklahoma City, who settled in Cowley 
county with their parents in August, 1871, were recorded by Helen 
Woodman in an article printed in the Arkansas City Daily Traveler 
June 17, 1935. 


The second annual dinner party given by the Pratt County 
Council of Clubs for residents of Pratt county who were seventy- 
five years of age or older was held June 17, 1935. Names of the 
guests were published in the Pratt Daily Tribune June 18, and the 
Pratt Union June 20. “Railroads Brought Several Men to Pratt 
Who Later Branched Out Into Businesses of Own,” was the title of a 
“Railroad Week” feature article by Mrs. Pearl Richardson printed 
in the Tribune June 18. 


Augusta’s motion picture industry’s history was briefly sketched 
in the Augusta Daily Gazette June 19, 1935, on the occasion of the 
opening of a new theater in the city. 


The origin of some of Manhattan’s street names was discussed 
by Mrs. Florence Fox Harrop in an article published in the Man- 
hattan Mercury June 22, 1935. 


A competitive war dance between Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians 
staged in Wichita at the corner of Main and Douglas in 1876 was 
described by Waitmon White, pioneer, to Victor Murdock, who fea- 
tured the interview in his front-page article published in the Wichita 
(Evening) Eagle June 22, 1935. 


The loss of the engagement at Byram’s ford, on the Blue river, 
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was a serious blow to the Confederates during Gen. Sterling Price’s 
raid on Missouri and Kansas in October, 1864, the Kansas City 
Times reported in its issue of June 22, 1935. The site of this ford 
has never been marked and is now a controversial matter. 


A history of the Santa Fé trail as sketched by the late Viola 
Allen McCullough in 1904 as a tribute to the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fé Railroad Co., appeared in the Topeka State Journal June 
22, 1935. O.C. Jones, a Wathena merchant, told of a ride on a flat 
car on the old St. Joseph & Denver City Railroad in Doniphan 
county in 1860 in the same issue. 


Wichita school history was briefly reviewed by Muriel E. Schaefer 
in the Wichita Sunday Eagle June 23, 1935. 


The Horton Presbyterian Church celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of the dedication of the present church building in special services 
held on June 23, 1935. The history of the organization as related 
in a sermon given by the Rev. G. W. Nelson, pastor, was published 
in The Tri-County News, of Horton, June 24, 1935. 


Marshal Thomas J. Smith’s career as Abilene’s peace officer in the 
early 1870’s was discussed in an article appearing in the Kansas 
City (Mo.) Star June 25, 1935. Marshal Smith established a rule 
that firearms were not to be carried openly in the town—and en- 
forced it, the Star related. 


Reminiscences of early-day Barton county by Will E. Stoke, 
former Great Bend newspaper publisher, were printed in the Great 
Bend Tribune June 26, 1935. 


J. H. Downing, editor of the old Hays City Star, “scooped” the 
world on the news of the Custer disaster, the Hays Daily News re- 
ported in its issue of June 26, 1935. The Star, due to the editor’s 
friendship with a telegraph operator at Fort Wallace, carried the 
news the evening of July 6, 1876, while other papers did not publish 
it until the following morning. 


A series of descriptive articles on cross-state highways in Kansas 
was prepared by George Mack of the Kansas State Highway De- 
partment for publication in the newspapers of the state during the 
summer of 1935. Points of historic interest along the routes were 
noted in the articles. The series was started June 26. 


Names of business houses operating on Main street in Chanute in 
1910 were briefly reviewed in the Chanute Tribune June 27, 1935. 














Kansas Historical Notes 


Early explorers traveling through present Barton county and 
their probable routes were discussed by H. K. Shideler, county 
engineer, in an address at the reorganization meeting of the Barton 
County Historical Society held in Great Bend May 7, 1935. Officers 
selected at this meeting include: Dr. E. E. Morrison, president; 
Ferd Isern, first vice-president; Mrs. C. P. Munns, second vice- 
president; Eleanor Vollmer, secretary; Mrs. Robert Peugh, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Flora Stedman, custodian; Mrs. Grace Bowman, his- 
torian; Grace Gunn, Charles Mayo, Bob Hamilton, Fred Wolf, 
Sr., Mrs. Jennie Southwick, Judge Elrick Cole and Arthur Taylor, 
members of the executive board. A museum, housed in the county 
courthouse, is being sponsored by the society. 


An address by Gov. Alf M. Landon was a feature of the dedication 
ceremonies for the recently completed Fort Zarah park held in Great 
Bend on May 28, 1935. A British artillery field gun, a recent 
acquisition to the park, was also dedicated. The gun was secured 
through the efforts of Sen. R. C. Russell. 


Beecher Island Memorial Park in northeastern Colorado was 
seriously damaged by recent flood waters, according to press reports. 
A monument, erected jointly by Kansas and Colorado, honoring the 
men, mostly Kansans, who participated in the Battle of the Arick- 
aree, was toppled over. The graves of soldiers buried at its foot 
were badly washed. The bridge near the entrance was washed out, 
while the Arickaree itself cut a new channel, now running south of 
the park, instead of to the north. In the early days the stream 
divided, running on each side and forming an island. 


An Oregon trail marker, two and one half miles southwest of 
Bremen, was unveiled at special ceremonies memorializing the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the founding of the town and the seventy-fifth 
year since the abandonment of the trail, held at the site on June 9, 
1935. Speakers for the day included Fred A. Prell, of Bremen; 
R. V. Tye, of Hanover; Judge Edgar C. Bennett, John G. Ellen- 
becker, C. K. Rodkey and Paul W. Kirkpatrick, of Marysville. 
The marker bears the inscription “Lest We Forget, Oregon Trail, 
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1827-1875.” Speeches delivered on the occasion were recorded in 
Marysville newspapers contemporaneous with the event. 


A granite marker, locating the intersection of the old Fort 
Leavenworth-Fort Scott-Fort Gibson military road with Kansas 
highway No. 57 at Kniveton was dedicated June 19, 1935. The 
bronze tablet on the shaft bears the inscription: “This Tablet 
Marks the Intersection of the Old Military Road of 1837 With 
the New State Highway No. 57. Erected by Oceanic Hopkins 
Chapter of the D. A. R., Pittsburg, Kan., 1935.” Mrs. Loren E. 
Rex, of Wichita, state regent of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, delivered the dedicatory address. Mrs. O. P. Dellinger, 
of Pittsburg, made the presentation to the state and F. W. Brinker- 
hoff, of Pittsburg, chairman of the committee on marking and map- 
ping historic sites in Kansas, created by the Kansas Chamber of 
Commerce, gave the acceptance talk. Mrs. D. L. Dunn, of Pitts- 
burg, supervised the unveiling. The highway department was repre- 
sented by Earle C. Todd, of Independence, commissioner for the 
fourth district. The marker is on the north side of the road, a 
short distance east of the railroad tracks at Kniveton. 


Thomas F. Doran, president of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, addressed the members of the Riley County Historical 
Society at a meeting held in Manhattan on June 21, 1935. Kirke 
Mechem accompanied Mr. Doran to Manhattan and spoke briefly 
at the same meeting. 


A banquet honoring Frank H. Roberts and the Independent, 
Oskaloosa’s oldest business institution, was sponsored by Oska- 
loosa citizens on June 21, 1935. The Independent, which was 
founded by John Wesley Roberts, has been published in Oskaloosa 
by members of the Roberts family continuously for seventy-five 
years. Speakers at the dinner included Frank Roberts, Dr. M. S. 
McCreight, Will T. Beck, publisher of the Holton Recorder, and 
Homer Hoch, former publisher of the Marion Record. Judge 
Lloyde Morris was toastmaster. 


Thirty new buses, carrying the names of thirty of Wichita’s 
pioneers, were placed in service in Wichita the last week in June, 
1935, supplanting the old electric trolley system. David D. Fish- 
back, public relations director of the Wichita Transportation Co., 
in a letter to the Kansas State Historical Society related Wichita’s 
part in the development of the electric trolley which was established 
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in the city forty-eight years ago. Names of pioneers honored were 
selected through the codperation of the Sedgwick County Pioneer 
Society and include: Murdock, Davidson, Griffenstein, Mathewson, 
Mead, English, Jewett, Waterman, Fabrique, Allen, Woodman, 
Hyde, Ross, Harris, Lewis, Munger, Carey, Schweiter, Gribl, Black, 
Smith, Lawrence, McCoy, Aley, Sluss, Stanley, Smythe, Sowers, 
Steele and Getto. 


More than forty persons interested in collecting and preserving 
Indian arrowheads and other relics of the early inhabitants of the 
Southwest recently organized themselves into an “Arratolist” society 
at a meeting held in Elkhart July 4, 1935. William Baker, of Boise 
City, Okla., was elected president of the new society and Neal Van 
Hosen, of Elkhart, was chosen secretary-treasurer. 


A Jewell County Historical Society was organized at a meeting 
held in Mankato July 8, 1935. The following persons were elected 
to serve as officers one year or until another election: Forrest Fair, 
Mankato, president; Mrs. Joe Beeler, Ionia, vice-president; Frank 
Kissinger, Mankato, secretary; Mrs. Bert Cluster, Jewell, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Sarah Vance, Mankato, historian. Directors elected include: 
Everett Palmer, Jewell; Dr. C. 8. Hershner, Esbon; Mrs. A. W. 
Mann, Burr Oak; Don Balch, Formoso; E. C. Whitley, Mankato; 
Geo. Warne, Webber; Mrs. J. W. Waite, Esbon. 


The first annual Chase county old settlers’ all-day picnic spon- 
sored by the newly organized Chase County Historical Society was 
held in Swope park, Cottonwood Falls, July 24, 1935. Kirke 
Mechem, secretary of the Kansas State Historical Society, was the 
speaker. Mr. Mechem also addressed the Herington Rotary Club 
July 22. 


Roadside signs marking points of historic interest in Riley county 
were recently erected through a joint Manhattan Chamber of Com- 
merce-county-KERC project. 


A valuable addition to the literature of Kansas is Bliss Isely’s 
recent book, Sunbonnet Days. Mr. Isely, a Kansas newspaperman, 
has told the story of his mother, Elise Dubach Isely, who came to 
America from Switzerland in 1855. She was a Civil War bride, her 
husband, Christian Isely, serving with the Second Kansas cavalry. 
After the war they took up their residence in western Brown county 
and later in Wichita. Christian Isely died in 1919. Mrs. Isely, 
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who celebrated her ninety-third birthday June 21 of this year, still 
resides in Wichita. 


Three generations of Sternbergs are fossil hunters, the Hays 
Daily News related in its issue of April 20, 1935. George F. Stern- 
berg is curator of the museum at the Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
lege; his father, Charles H., is employed at the Natural History 
Museum in San Diego, Cal., and the son, and grandson, Charles W.., 
is a student at Kansas University, in Lawrence. 








